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FOREWORD 


UBSTITUTE teachers have been the forgotten men and women of the 
w teaching profession. Altho there is one substitute teacher for every si) 
or seven regular teachers—a total of approximately 160,000 thruout th 


1 


country—little was known about this group or its problems prior to this study 


This research makes two significant contributions to our limited knowledg: 
of substitute teachers and substitute teaching service. The report may well be 
viewed as the first major bench mark in this largely unexplored field of educ i 


tional endeavor. 





First, it gives the profession its first accurate and detailed picture of the cur 
rent status of day-to-day substitute teachers in public-school systems of various 
sizes. It tells us something about their personal traits and characteristics, thei: 
professional qualifications, their salaries and salary schedules. It provides infor 
mation on the extent to which they share in such benefits as retirement and 
tenure protection which are now available to most regular teachers. It offers 
statistics on certain characteristics of the typical substitute teaching assignment 


Second, the study provides some tested ways in which regular school pe: 
sonnel can help to make the substitute teacher’s work more pleasant and effe: 
tive. Separate sections are devoted to how the regular teacher, who is likely t 
be absent, can help the substitute do a better job of teaching, how the staff of 
school can make the substitute feel more at home and a part of the regular 
faculty team, how the administration of a school system can create bette: 
working conditions and facilitate high quality substitute teaching service. 


The research was carried on both as an NEA Research Division project 
and as an Ed D dissertation study at George Washington University, Washing 
ton, D. C. The dissertation, a more complete and detailed version of the 
study, is entitled Status and Working Relationships of Substitute Teachers in 
Urban School Systems (see footnote on page 5). 


WILLIAM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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ire approxin itely 160,000 substitute 
7 
s employed by public-school systems in 


ited States. These teachers t 


trom one or two davs each semest 
ictically every day during the scl 
In spite of the numbers involved .in this 
there is hardly any phase of education 


ich we know less. For some unknown 


t has been the subject of veri tt 


h and study. 


Purposes 


he main purpose of this study was to dis 


nd validate some of the ways in 


ute teachers can work effectively with 
teachers.! After a list of some of the 
ted “best $s working tovether 


the literature, the 


way ot 
een compiled from 
se Was to the extent to which 


measure 


best ways are used in typical school sys 





nd, if used, the extent to which they 
helpful in actual practice. 
\nother important purpose of the study was 
mpile current facts on the general status 
substitute teaching force in public-school 


ms In yrder to provide the basis Tor di Ww 
omparisons between part-time and full 
staff members. Specifically, it was deemed 
ible to know how substitute teachers con 

with regular teachers in terms of personal 


traits and characteristics, like age, marital 


s, and sex; in terms of professional status, 


ollege training and experience; in terms 


131 
ilk 


economic status, like salaries earned and 
ncial needs; in terms of welfare status, like 
mbership in retirement systems 
tection. The problem here was to find 
what ways, if any, substitute teachers fail 
measure up to standards now recognized 
! 


icner;rs, 


1 generally accepted for regular te 
| to propose ways of dealing with separate 


~ : : 
lems inherent therein. 


Definitions 
Substitute teacher” in this research 


tanr 2 17 cc " +. 
teachers generally known as “on-call, 


y-to-day, or “temporary” teachers; in 


her words, teachers who work only part 


The present Research Bulletin based on a Geor Wa 


rary joan. 








I. Introduction 
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Guide Lines 
The first phase 
view of the sma 
field. On the basis of the 


available in this 


iterature a series of guide line Ind 
| } 1 
hypotheses rormulated with regard t 


wher oh 


ila ie 


were 
status of substitute teachers should 
be and with regard to how stitute teacher \ 
nd regular school 


+} 


per SO! 


ler more effectiy ely ° 


[hese guide lines, tho not reported here, f 
nished the basis for most of the questions asked 
in the two survey blanks. The questions 


general attempted to measure the extent to 
which certain recommended practice re fi 
| ° ] " 
lowed, and, if followed, the extent to wl ch 


they prove helpful. Thus, the purpose was to 


validate recommended practice well to 
find out to what extent. the ire followed 


situations. 


Procedure 
‘Two questionnaires were used in this study. 
One was designed to obtain information from 


ibstitute teachers on their personal traits and 
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characteristics, their professional status, their 
working relationships with regular teachers, 
and so on. The other was designed to go to all 
superintendents of urban-school systems to ob- 
tain information on working relationships be- 
tween substitute teachers and the school staff 
as a whole and on certain policies and admin- 
istrative practices affecting substitute teaching. 

Obtaining lists of substitute teachers em- 


ploved 


substitute teachers presented the most difficult 


Building a representative sampling of 


of the procedural problems. It is estimated that 
there are between 86,000 and 87,000 substi- 
tute teachers employed in urban-school sys- 
tems,” and it was obviously impractical to try 
to make contact with all of them. There is no 
nationwide listing of these employees ; even the 
state directories of regular teachers do not 
carry the names of substitute teachers. 

It was known, however, that most of the 
larger urban-school systems mimeograph each 
vear lists of names and addresses of these teach- 
ers on a systemwide basis and distribute copies 
to all schools within the district. In the smaller 
urban systems it would not be too difficult to 
obtain individual typed or handwritten lists 
of substitute teachers employed. 

Thus, the first step in the study was to write 
to all urban superintendents requesting a com- 
plete list of the names and addresses of all sub- 
stitute teachers in their systems. This request 
brought in 2039 lists containing 43,348 names 
representing 52.8 percent of-all the urban sys- 
tems and 49.9 percent of the estimated total 
number of substitute teachers employed in 
urban systems. The range of response to this 
request was from 62.9 percent for cities of 
30,000 to 99,999 population downward to 46.1 
percent for cities of less than 5000 population. 

Constructing a sample of 5000 substitute 
teachers—These 2039 lists containing 43,348 
names were then used to construct a represent- 
ative sample of 5000 substitute teachers. The 
5000 needed in the sample was first divided 
among the various city-size classifications ac- 
cording to the proportions of all substitutes 
known to be employed in each. The number 
thus allotted to each city-size classification was 
further broken down into substitutes for ele- 
mentary-school grades, substitutes for secend- 
ary-school grades, and substitutes working on 
both levels. The breakdown here followed the 


2 Estimate based on data reported in 
1950-51: Employment Conditions in Service.” 


distribution as shown in t lists 
by superintendents. 

To illustrate the above procedure 
the 5000 were allotted to cities in the 
or more” population bracket. ‘his wa 
with the fact that 38.9 percent of all su 
teachers are known to be employed 
of this size. Then the allotment of 194 
further broken down into 1017 fo 
tary-school grades, 570 for second 
grades, and 358 for the “both” clas 
This distribution was based on the { 


the lists received from these cities show 


52.3 percent of the substitutes reported 
in elementary-school grades, 29.3 
worked in secondary-school grades 


percent worked on both levels. 

On the basis of the ratio of th 
needed in each city-size_ classific 
within each city-size classification 
needed for each school division, to 
ponding total number reported In e | 
indom met] 
Chis me 


te nth I 


mitted by superintendents, a 1 
selecting the 5000 was devised. 
lecting every sixth, eighth, or 
the lists as indicated by the above ratic 

teachers—As 


cated in columns 3 and 4 of Table 1, 289 


Returns from substitute 


57.9 percent, of the 5000 questionna 
returned. This return is large enough t] 
can, be 95 percent confident that the 
error does not exceed plus or minus 
should also be noted that the percents of 1 
by city size and school division did not 
widely; all percents were in the fifties « 
ties. 

The questionnaires returned were first 


sified according to the way they went 


In other words, if the returning question: 


had been coded “II-E,” it was counted 

representing a substitute teacher work 

a school system of 30,000 to 99,999 popul 
and in the elementary grades only, rega 
of whether the substitute actually was w 
ing in such a city and on such a grade | 
This original classification is shown in col 


3 of Table 1. Such a classification of th 


turning questionnaires was necessary to 
fairly the representativeness of the sample 

Upon close examination it was found 
many of the questionnaires needed to be r« 


sified. In some cases, most of the respond 


National Education Association, Research Division Teacher Personnel | 
Research Bulletin 30: 57; April 1952. 
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ntendents’ lists were working on_ botl Qutgo and return of 
Is There was also some shiftin r trom one ynaire No ttempt . 
of school system to another. The only in struct a sample of the 386 


| 
nt change here, however, was in the nun tems in the United Stat tw 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 
RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 
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the questionnaire would be sent to all of them. to do with the average daily sal 
‘Table 2 shows the number sent out and the | stitute teachers. 


number returned. Unlike the return from sub- It should be remembered that t! 
stitute teachers, the highest percents of return tendents’ questionnaires received 
in this case were from the larger cities. Of the school districts employing approx 
questionnaires mailed, 2221, or 57.5 percent, percent of all substitute teachers w 
were filled out and sent back. Here we have urban-school systems. The replies f: 
a sample size of 2221 from a known popula- stitute teachers amounted to onl 
tion of 3861, and can be 99 percent confident of the total employed. 

that the sampling error does not exceed plus As Table 3 indicates, the differer 
or minus .O1. the averages reported by the two 


very small. For the year 1952-53 
TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF QUES- ence between the over-all averages 
TIONNAIRES RETURNED BY SUPER- by superintendents and by substitute 





INTENDENTS a o4 
amounted to only 16 cents; for 1953-54 
Seether Wenhes escent ference was only 21 cents. 
Population group sent out returned of return 
2 3 4 Organization of the Report 
100,000 or more 142 104 73.2% Section I of this bulletin explains 
30,000-99 999 410 78 67.8 ede » e . a > re ech ¢ 
cin sean aa a y: poses of the stud) and the resear 
5,000- 9,999 1,221 670 54.9 employed. Section II reports findir 
2,500— 4,999 882 425 48.2 : 


gard to the current status of substit 
Potal 3,861 2, 221 57.5% ers in the United States. Section II] 
the findings on instructional coordi: 





ee working relationships. Finally, Sect 
Reliability of Data . 7 . ' 
identifies major problems to be fac« 

To provide a general test of reliability of proving substitute teaching service 


data from the two sources, one question was forth suggestions for dealing with th 
asked in both survey blanks. This question had lems. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY SALARIES AS REPORTED BY SUBSTITUT! 
TEACHERS AND BY SUPERINTENDENTS 








School year 1952-53 School year 1953-54 
Difference Difference 
Average based on Average based on 
Population of reported jets 4 average ae 4 reported eine 2 average * 
school system by sub- b = or- reported aod an by sub- b a ae reported , he 
stitute tlendente by sub- column 2 stitute inlendente by sub- ' 
teachers stitute teachers stitute 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
100,000 or more $11.86 $11.93 +$0.07 +0.6% $12.32 $12.48 +$0.16 
30,000-99,999 11.63 11.85 + 0.22 +1.9 12.31 12.48 t+ 0.1 
10,000- 29,999 11.43 11.11 — 0.32 -2.8 12.20 11.56 0.64 
5,000- 9,999... 11.44 10.95 — 0.49 —4.3 11.89 11.28 0.61 
2,500- 4,999 10.58 10.65 + 0.07 +0.7 11.44 11.04 0.40 
All school systems $11.62 $11.46* —$0.16 —1.4% $12.21 $12.00 $0.21 


substitute teachers employed in various city-size classifications. 














II. Current Status of the Substitute Teacher Corps 
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— ~ r ig TABLE 4.—AGE OF SUBSTITUTE 
this question 43 percent) were 65 r older: TEACHERS. 1953-54 
123 (also 4.3 percent) were under 2 
] 4 j Percent 
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Sex—The survey revealed very few males 0) 
mong substitute teachers. Acti the ; 
ayer “ed 10 
vomen outnumbered the men almost 14+ to l. 4 
Of the 2893 substitutes who answered this 
; , i) } ] P ‘ 
juestion, 93.2 percent were women and only 0-64 
6.8 percent were men, a distribution quite dif 0-74 
terent from that of the regular teaching fore: 
| ma 
naan vhere , 


4.9 percent are women and 25.1 per 





nt are men ' 
In the secondary-school grades only 15.4 per 
ent of the substitutes are men. The propor 
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Another recent study which included both 
urban and rural teachers indicated that single 
women outnumber married women (including 
widows) in the regular teaching force by a 
ratio of only 41 to 40.4 The ratio of single 
married widowed ) 


women to (including 


women in the substitute force is 1 to 16. 


TABLE 5.—MARITAL STATUS OF 





SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 
Percent of 
Marital status and sex substitutes 
reporting 
1 2 
Male 
Single 1.4% 
Married 5.0 
Divorced 0.2 
Widowed 0.2 
Total 6.8% 
Female 
Single 5.3% 
Married 80 6 
Divorced 2.0 
Widowed > 
Not indicated 0.1 
Total 93.2% 
Male and Female 
Single 6.7% 
Married 85.6 
Divorced 2.2 
Widowed 5.4 
Not indicated 0.1 
Total. . 100.0% 
2,893 


Number reporting 





Children of substitute teachers—The re- 
spondents were asked to list the number of 
children they had—their own children, adopted 
children, and other children who were en- 
tirely in their care—by age groups. The pur- 
pose was to gain a better understanding of 
the type of person who goes into substitute 
teaching and to learn something about his or 
her out-of-school responsibilities and interests. 

The 2879 substitutes who answered this 
question indicated they had a total of 4493 
children, an average of 1.6 per teacher. Over 
three-fourths of them said they had at least 
one child; over one-fifth said they had three 
or more children. 

As is indicated in Table 6, the majority of 
the children of substitute were of 
school age; however, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion were under six years of age—17.0 per- 
cent. The children of elementary-school age, 
six thru 12 years, constituted a very large 
group—35.5 percent of all the children. 


teachers 





8 National Education Association, Research Division. “‘Teaching Load in 1950.’ Research Bulletin 


It is also worth noting that almost 


of the substitute teachers had at least or 

under six; that 56.8 percent had at 

child under six or one between six 
The 


clear tnat 1 SIg2T 
number of substitute teachers have 


evidence is 


responsibilities at home—responsibilit 


occasionally would limit the amount of 
they are able to teach. 

Altho the typical substitute teache: 
} 


her ow 
children as a rule are not financially deper 


upon the substitute. Of the 2888 sul 


to have one or two children of 


who reported the number of person 
than themselves) who were either part 
entirely dependent upon them for 

2125—almost three-fourths 
little less than one-fifth of the group said 
had the equivalent of at least one person 
dependent upon them. Only 7.0 


said none 


percent 
ported as many as two full dependent 
Other personal factors—In addit 
viding information on age, sex, mari 
and dependents, all respondents were ask« 
classify themselves according to other ch 
teristics which would explain at least part 
how they found their way into substitute t 
ing, why they were doing this type of w 
whether the income they 


earned from 


TABLE 6.—CHILDREN OF SUBSTITUTE 





TEACHERS, 1953-54 
Classification Number Per 
1 2 3 
Substitutes having various number 
children 
No children 712 
1 child 668 
2 children 914 
3 children 408 
4 children 13 
5 children 8 
6 or more children 14 


Total 2,879 10 
Number of substitutes reporting one I 
more children in various age groups 


Under 6 years S65 
6 thru 12 years 1.072 
13 thru 17 years 687 
18 or over 732 


Total 2,167 
Total number of children reported in I 
age group 


Under 6 years 763 
6 thru 12 years 1.595 
13 thru 17 ; asa 
18 years or over 1.277 
Total. .... 4.493 
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stitute teaching was vitally 
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yelftare, preterred this Ww 
cular teaching. The “types” of substitute 
hers as revealed by the answers to seven 
ons are shown in Table 7. 

[he percents of the first ‘“‘type” shown in 
lable 7 further validate the findings on the 
of substitute teachers as reported ¢ | 
The evidence ts conclusive that former regula 
hers living on retirement benefits do not 

nate the substitute teaching for 
One in 10 substitute teachers is a young 


cher recently out of college and doing sub 


stitute work only until he she can find a 


ol 


occup\ th 
more portant consid t ¢ 
the received from this wo 
or tl married womer 
that the husbands’ income “ 
for the maintenance of a reas 


tory standard of living 


without 


1 - 
Finally, item 7 indicates that 


fotal group really prefer d 
Item 6, however, indicate th 
ple ( nto sub titute tea h 


iry pe riods of finance! 
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table full-time teaching position. The grea or to help with the expenss f a son or d: 
ijority ot this vroup, however, live in the ter in college ire ty pic 7 exam] ()y ¢ 

cities W here there IS less demand tor full half the married women it d ite d that ry 
e teachers. Out of 286 teachers classifyin rarv difhcultv was a factor in the ret { ( 

themselves as this type, only 27 lived in cities _ teaching. 
t rewer! than 10,000 people, At a viance it Item 4 provides the re to the 
would appear that this group would offer a po fication of most substitute teach The ts 1 
tentl il source of supply otf regula teachers for substitute teacher at one time taught fu P 
. ' ince re obvious] ! } 7 
the small school systems since all are obviously fy+ quit her reqular job at marriage or a feu 
ndidates for full-time positions, However, it years thereafter. She ra ] r tu hil 
; ; ' 
should be pointed out that nearly all of these dren to school age and then realized she had 
teachers are married women who in all lik time to go back to work on a part-tir 
lihood would be unwilling, perhaps unable, to Quite naturally. she chose for het part = 
leave the larger city where they reside with work the field she knew best—teaching 
their husbands and children. 
° ° > ~ a a - -c Sti t . 
According to items 3 and 5 of Table 7 a Professional Status 
large proportion of the substitute teachers do College training—Four years of college 
this work because they want to and not neces- work and a bachelor’s degree are now get 
sarily because they have to. Of the 2664 re- erally recognized as the minimum preparation 
; : ys ! A hl; } . 
porting the third item, 1128 indicated that to! teaching in the pudlic chor and many 
outlet for their interests” and “‘some- of the large school systems now require a fifth 
TABLE 7.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS BY TYPE AND BY SIZE 
OF SCHOOL SYSTEM, 1953-54 
Population of school system 
Type All 
100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 school 
and over 99,9990 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 
1 3 4 5 6 7 
4 4 3 { 
i Satisia ) 8 | 4 { 1 
eding the b ling 
mething Dy 361 } } 4 14 j 4 4 
ce taughtt eb t 
arried and whose family re 
she can now work part time 66.1 5 8 0 
Husband's income sufficient t y 
standard of living for the family witl ig 
substitute teaching* 0 3 85 .¢ 8 
Temporary finan ial diffic ties If 
least desirable) that the family incor € - 5 +5 4 1 4 ‘ 
Prefer substitute teaching t ill hing 4 ) ) 4 0 
* The percents are based only the number of married w a1 g the respondent 











year and a master’s degree for secondary- 
school positions. 

Rural school systems have been slow in 
meeting such standards; however, as far back 
as the school year 1949-50, 82.0 percent of 
the full-time teachers in urban-school systems 
had at least four years of college training and 
35.0 percent had five or more years.* 

The substitute staff in urban systems, as in- 
dicated in Table 8, falls well below this level. 
Four years after the data on regular teachers 
were compiled, only 64.6 percent of the sub- 
stitutes had four or more years of training 
and only 17.0 percent had five or more years. 

The differences are even more pronounced 
when: elementary- and _ secondary-school 
teachers are compared separately. In 1949-50, 
72.0 percent of the regular elementary-school 
teachers had at least four years of training 
and 59.0 percent of the regular secondary- 
school teachers had at least five years. The 
corresponding percents for substitute teachers 
as of 1953-54 were 38.8 and 31.3. 

Table 8 also indicates quite clearly that 
the larger the school system the more likely 
it is that the substitutes meet recommended 
training standards. In school districts 100,000 
and over in population, 70.4 percent of the 
substitutes had at least four years of college 
training; in districts of 2500 to 4999 popula- 
tion, only 53.6 percent had this much training. 
At the five-year training level, the difference 
is even more pronounced—in districts 100,000 
and over in population, 19.5 percent; in dis- 


_ 


tricts 2500 to 4999 in population, 6.7 percent. 


* Ibid 
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of college training as describe a 


only part of the evidence ar 


educational qualifications of substit 


Another important part of the 
question of how recently the 
was acquired. 

Comparable data on full-ti: 
urban-school systems is not avail 
it is well known that state laws 
teachers to renew their licen 


vears. Six hours of college wor! 


vears is fairly typical practice 
country. One of the reasons 
teachers to return to college 


to keep them abreast of modern 


developments in education. Th 
returning to school is as valid ¢ 
teachers as for full-time teachers 
Table 9 presents detailed d 
cently substitute teachers have 
All respondents were asked 
of their most recent college cour 


of those who had been to colle 
Here we find some of the most sig 


reported in this study. 


The typical substitute teacher has 


? 


a college course for 12 to 13 year 
nearer 13 than 12. Substitute teachers in 
systems of 5000 to 9999 population h 


been to school for 16.4 vears 


one-fourth (28.2 percent) of the total 


have not had a college course fo: 


It has been 30 or more vears since 9.5 
of the total group have had a college 


OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Years of college education 


Percent of substitute teachers at various training level: 


by population of school system 


100,000 30,000- —‘10,000 5,000 


and over 99,999 29,999 9,999 
1 2 3 4 5 

6 or more years 6.8% 6.3% 5.42 3.6 
5 but less than 6 12.7 14.8 11.3 6.6 
4 but less than 5 50.9 46.2 44.5 45.3 
Total with at least 4 70.4 67 .3° 61.2 55.5 

3 but less than 4 10.6% 10.7% 12.9% 12.3 
2 but less than 3 14.8 17.6 22.1 25.8 
1 but less than 2 4 2.9 2.6 4.4 
Less than 1 year 2.8 1.3 Raa 2.0 
Total with less than 4 29.6% 32.7% 38 89, 44.5 
Number reporting 1,090 554 645 364 
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amount of substitute teaching in grades and 
subject fields not authorized by licenses held 
is extensive. Including the substitute teachers 
who did not hold a license, 42.1 percent of the 
respondents tauglit sometime during the school 
1953-54 at 


that they were not licensed to teach. 


year least one subject or grade 

Table 10 provides more detailed information 
on the amount of substitute teaching that is 
done in fields and grades not authorized by 
certificates held. The table is the 


following question asked of substitute teach- 


based on 


ers: “Approximately what percent of your 
work this year (of the days you have taught) 
has been in grades or subjects that your cer- 
tificate did not authorize you to teach?” 

It should be noted that 20.0 percent of the 
total group said at least 60.0 percent of their 
substitute work had been in grades or subjects 
that they were not licensed to teach; 13.7 per- 
cent of the group reported that all their work 
had been in unauthorized grades or subjects. 

Table 10 also indicates quite clearly that 
secondary-school substitutes spend more time 
in unlicensed grades and fields than elementary- 
school substitutes. Of the secondary-school sub- 
stitutes reporting, 68.3 percent had worked 
outside their licensed grades and fields. The 
figure for elementary-school 
) 


corresponding 
substitutes was only 27.2 percent. 
Experience as full-time teachers—The great 
(82.9 the 


teachers included in this study at 


majority percent) of substitute 
one time 
taught on a full-time basis, and, as indicated 
by Table 11, the typical substitute who has 
held a full-time job had six 
perience in that job. Including teachers who 
had not held a full-time job, the median full- 


vears of ex- 


time experience was five years. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with the median ex- 
perience of regular teachers in urban-school 
systems which in the year 1949-50 was re- 
ported as 16.0 years.° 

Considering the data by size of school sys- 
tem, 23.4 percent of the substitutes in districts 
of 100,000 and more population have never 
held a full-time teaching job, whereas, this 
figure for substitutes in districts of 2500 to 
4999 population is only 9.3 percent. The trend 
is clear: The smaller the school system, the 
more likely it is that the substitute teacher has 
at one time taught full time. It should also be 
pointed out that the smaller the city, the 
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longer the typical substitute worked 
time teacher. ‘The medians based on 
stitute teachers reporting were 4.0 
systems of 100,000 and more popul 
6.0 years in systems of 2500 to 4999 po, 
Also of some consequence is the f 
proportionally fewer of the substitute 
mentary grades than in secondary grade: 
full-time teaching experience. In the 
12.8 had 


experience, whereas, in the secondary 


tary grades only percent 
23.1 percent—almost twice as many 
such experience. 

The respondents were also asked how 
it had been since they had done any f 
teaching, the purpose being to try to « 
in a general way the value of their fu 
experience. Obviously, the more recent t 
perience the more valuable it would be. 

The typical substitute teacher who h 
a regular teacher has been away from th 
10 years. A little over one-third of the 
had done some full-time teaching wit] 
last five years; but at the other extrem: 
one-fifth had full 
20 years. 


not worked time 

Experience as substitute teachers—T 
that 
siderably less substitute experience thar 


indicates substitute teachers hav 


time experience. The median years of « 
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this phase of education. 


TABLE 12.—EXPERIENCE AS SUB- 
STITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 
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oT lox il education assoclatior 4 
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measure one obvious form of 
respondents were asked 1) 


n eetings of your lox il ed 


()t vour state association?” ‘The vi 


to chex k one of Tour po 
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results are shown in Tabl 

Of the 2771 substitute t h 
on attendance at lo il educatis 
meetings, 363. or $5.3 percent 
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] . 1 
and the great matority of these wet 


‘never’ group. (ft the 
imilarls on state association meet 
percent said “never” and an additi 
percent said “seldom 

On the other hand, cons 
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ciations. /1.1 percent said they il 


“usually” attended the local meet 


percent said “‘always” or “‘usua 
meetings. Of those who ire not men 


05 I. 


percent said “always” o1 
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7 percent said “always” — stitute with several years of teachir 
t 


ie oO! 


meetings and only 7. 

or “usually” on state meetings. ence given more work than 
It may be concluded from the above that, little or no experience? In some casé 

altho most substitute teachers do not belong appeared to be a direct relationshiy 


to professional associations, when they do be- cases, no relationship; and in still ot! 
long they are likely to attend meetings. relationship was of an inverse type 
Part of the responsibility for substitute One would think, for instance, that 
teachers not enrolling in professional associa- stitute teacher with a bachelor’s or n 
tions can be laid to the regular teaching staff. degree would be assigned more work 
Respondents were asked if they had ever been substitute without a degree; however 
invited to attend a local or state meeting, the not the case. Substitute teachers wit! 


idea being to try to find out whether any grees worked 32.2 days (median 
attempt had been made to interest substitute 1953-54, whereas those with bachel 
teachers in the activities of local and state grees worked 28.5 days (median) 
groups. Over 80.0 percent of the respondents with master’s degrees 29.7 days 

said they had never been invited to attend a Substitute teachers with doctor’ 
local association meeting and 91.5 percent said worked less than any of the othe 
the same for state association meetings. Of median for this group was 25.0 days. 
one thing we can be certain: Substitute teach- Experience—as a full-time teache: 
ers are not going to join unless they feel a substitute teacher—seems to be more 
they are wanted and needed by the regular related to the amount of work assigned 


staff. any of the other elements of quali! 
Effect of qualifications on amount of work Substitute teachers with no full-time t 


assigned—The question now arises: To what experience worked 27.8 days (mediar 
extent are superior qualifications recognized 1953-54; those with five to eight ve 
in distributing available substitute work? In full-time experience worked 31.7 days 
other words, is the substitute teacher with dian) ; and those with 20 or more years w 
much training called upon more frequently 33.6 days (median). Substitute teachers 
than the one with little training? Is the sub- one year of substitute experience worked 


TABLE 13.—EXTENT TO WHICH SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS ATTEND MEETINGS 
OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





Number and percent attending meetings of 


Classification Local education associations State education associat 
Number Percent Number Perce 
1 2 3 + 5 
Member 
Always 39 16.8% 46 
Usually 126 54.3 69 
Seldom 50 21.6 4 
Never 17 7.3 56 
Total 232 100.0% 13 100 .¢ 
Non me mbers 
Alway 40 1.6% 10 1 
Usually 199 7.9 34 
Seldom 482 19.1 340 
Never 1,806 71.4 1,994 
Total 2,527 100.0% 2,529 10 
All substitute leachers* 
Always 79 2.8% R6 3 
Usually 329 11.9 26 8 
Seldom 535 19.3 385 14.( 
Never : 1,828 66.0 ? O59 | 
Total 2,771 100 0% 2.756 100 { 


* Includes those who did not indicate whether they were members. 
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The median number of days worked during 
1953-54 was 29.6 for those who had worked 
at least once and 28.6 for all reporting. It 
that the 


school systems worked approximately one-half 


will be noted substitutes in small 


as many days as substitutes in large systems. 


The typical substitute teacher in secondary- 
school grades worked fewer days than the 
typical substitute in elementary-school grades. 
‘The medians (based on those not working and 
those who did) were 23.9 and 29.3 respectively. 
It is interesting to note that substitutes quali- 
fied to work on both levels got more work 
than either of the other two groups. The com- 
parable median here was 33.7 days. This indi- 
cates that the larger the number of grades the 
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It should 
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in every 
than 10 days during the year. 
tant is the fact that a large number of 


tute teachers—13.0 percent of the 
teach the equivalent of four or mo 
months. 
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the percent 
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percentile was the logical measure in th 


tribution of substitute teachers by 

days worked. The median being 
Table 16 reports averages of days w 

for both 1952-53 and 1953-54. It will | 


TABLE 15.—DAYS WORKED BY SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS IN 1953-54 





Percent of substitute teachers working various numbers of da 


Number of days worked 


100,000 

or more 
l 2 

0 days 2.3% 
1 9 days 15.3 
10 19 days 13.9 
210— 29 days 12.9 
30 39 days 11.3 
40— 59 days 13.6 
60- 79 days 10.4 
80- 99 days & 6 
100-119 days 54 
120 days or more = 6.3 

otal 100.0% 
Number reporting 958 
Median days for those working some 35.9 
Median days for all substitute 34.9 


by population of school system 


30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- \ 
99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 syst 
3 4 5 6 
2.8 2.7 4.1 S 
14.5 19.8 27.0 31.5 
15.7 18.9 19.9 1 
10.9 16.2 Pe 1 
12.1 12.6 11.4 
19.2 14.9 15.6 11 
10.3 7.3 a } 
6.5 3.4 »g ) 
14 oe 0.6 1.4 
3.6 ee -F 1.4 
100 0° 100 0° 100.0% 100.0 100 
496 586 341 3 
36.2 26.1 20.9 
35.0 25.3 19.5 17.4 





TABLE 16.—AVERAGE ANNUAL AND DAILY EARNINGS OF 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1952-53 AND 1953-54 





Item 100,000 
or more 
1 2 
Average number of days worked in: 
1952-53... 62.6 
1953-54 47.4 
Percent of change from 1952-53 —24.3% 
Average annual earnings from substitute teaching in 
1952-53 $742 
1953-54 584 
Percent of change from 1952-53 —21.3% 
Average daily pay: 
1952-53 ; $11.86 
1953-54 . 12.32 
Percent of change from 1952-53 +3 .9% 
Number reporting for: 
1952-53 487 
1953-54 936 


Population of schoo! system 


30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2,500- A 
99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 syste 
3 4 5 6 7 
47.5 36.9 32.0 8.2 } 
42.9 33.1 28.4 5.5 3 
9.7% —10.3% 11.3 9 6% 
$552 $422 $366 $298 s 
§28 404 338 292 } 
—4.3% —4.3% —7.7% 2.0 
$11.63 $11.43 $11.44 $10.58 $i! 
12.31 12.20 11.89 11.44 
+5 .8% +6 .7% +3 .9% +8. 1' 
271 336 213 123 1,43 
82 570 327 207 2 
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means that in the typical urban-school system, 
a substitute with two years of college training 
and no experience is paid the same amount for 
a day’s work as a substitute with a master’s 
degree and 20 years of experience. 

The information presented here helps to 
explain why substitute teachers on the second- 
ary-school level, who on the whole have more 
training, earn just a few cents more per day 
than substitutes on the elementary-school level. 

Fewer than 3 in 100 school systems give 
credit for both training and experience in the 
payment of substitute teachers’ salaries. 

Salary splitting 
study 


It was known before this 
that a 
followed the practice of giving the absent full- 


was made few school systems 
time teacher who was sick the difference be- 
tween his regular day’s pay and the day’s pay 
of the substitute teacher. How widespread this 
practice was, however, was not known. 

In some cases, practices of this type began 
as an attempt to provide a modest sick-leave 
plan for regular teachers. School systems that 
could not the 
really good sick-leave plan reasoned that this 
arrangement was better than no plan at all. 
Some of these plans persisted and became at- 
tached to the more fully developed sick-leave 
plans. In this form the sick-leave plan provides 


obtain necessary funds for a 


full pay for the regular teacher up to a certain 
number of days, then the difference between his 
salary and the substitute’s salary for an addi- 
tional number of days. 

There is no question but that adequate sick 
leave is desirable for regular staff members. 
However, if it is to be at the expense of effec- 
tive substitute services, the matter is open to 
serious question. In such instances, what the 
schools gain thru better working conditions 
for regular teachers may be lost, or more than 
lost, thru poorer working conditions and lower 
morale among substitute teachers. The practice 
takes the appearance of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

Thus, the were asked 
whether their followed any 
plan whereby the absent regular teacher re- 
ceived any part or all of the difference be- 
tween the two salaries. The answers were sur- 


superintendents 


school systems 


prising. Of 2117 superintendents answering 
the question, 836, or 39.5 percent, said “‘yes.” 
Some of these systems still follow this plan 
from the beginning of a regular teacher’s 
illness. Others do this only after a certain 
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number of days of sick leave at full 
any rate, almost four in 10 system 
practice in one form or another. 

The following actual case illustrat 
the plan operates: 

One large city on the West Coast pays 
teachers an average of $30.55 per day. Subs 
in this city are paid a flat rate of $15 for ea 
worked. Under the sick-leave plan the 1 
teacher is paid full salary for 10 
each year, and this is accumulative to 40 days 
40 days of illness the 
salary less the salary of the substitute up to a 1 
mum of five months. During this extended 
the substitute receives $15 for doing the day’s 


days of 


regular teacher gets 


of the regular teacher who gets on the ave 
$15.55 for staying home. 

The practice of splitting one salary 
the absent regular teacher and his substit 
is considerably more prevalent in small scl 
systems than in large ones. Of systems of « 
to 4999 population, 41.7 percent eng 
the practice; of systems of 100,000 o1 
population, 26.0 percent. 

Other employment—To obtain a pic 
the extent to which substitute teachers e1 
in other employment, respondents were 
to list the other types of work they did 
pay in 1953-54. The majority of substit 
teachers (72.4 percent) said they had no ot 
employment, which in light of findings pr 
ously reported is not surprising. It shoul 
remembered that most substitute teachers 
housewives with a home and one or two « 
dren to look after. 

The remaining 27.6 percent reported a t 
of 1153 types of work (including duplicati 
that they had done for pay during the ye 
The work mentioned most frequently is rat 
closely related to public-school teaching: tut 
ing individual students, giving private mu 
lessons, teaching a class in dancing, and so 
Such work is easy to combine with substit 
teaching since practically all of it has to 
done outside school hours. The number rep 
ing this type of “other work” indicates tl 
many substitute teachers have well-develo; 
special talents that should be useful in subst 
tute teaching. 

Other types of work in order of freque: 
of mention included general office work; s 
ing; welfare and recreational work; sew 
and needlecrafts; baby sitting; running a b 
ness (as proprietors, owners, or managers 
skilled labor, including carpentering, paintir 
and plumbing; and work in elections. 








Fringe Benefits 


[eachers and other public employees, like 
rs in industry, are beginning t 
so-called “‘fringe benefits” of employment 


tirement allowances, pay tor holidays, paid 


( ~ ind So on Imost is mpo f is 

nount of salary [here is no point in 
ting the merits of liberal fringe benefits 
full-time classroom teachers; such | 
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f the American economic and social svs 
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t regular teachers now have most of 


fits, tho, admittedly, to varving decrees of 


quacy. The question in this study w To 
vhat extent do substitute teachers have tl r 
Retirement benefits By 1946 il] state had 
pted some type of statewide pension or re 
ent system to cover membDers of the regu 


U has substituted social security f c 
ent system. Except for a ve tev 
teachers who elected, at the time t tate 
rement systems began, not to become 


] 
rs, all regular teachers now participate 
e plan that provides an income for old agi 


[he situation for substitute teac 





. ‘ . 
tterent. Over three-fourths of the scl 
° 7 y nf ; 
7S indicated that substitute teacher 7 ? f 
: is 
ve the privilege of becoming members of a 


irement system. 
Substitute teachers were also asked w 
ley p rticipated in some local or state teacher 
etirement plan. Of the 2881 answering the 
stion, only 15.3 percent said “‘yes.”’ An ad 
tional 1.2 percent indicated an affirmative 
swer with certain reservations: “if the as 
signment lasts three months,” “when teach 


0 or more consecutive days,”’ and so on 


Tenure protection—The expression “tenure 
tection for substitute te ichers is used 

. | ] 
S report needs an explanation t simply 


‘ans that substitute teachers deserve the right 


remain on the approved list of substitute 
teachers of a school distri t, and to continue 
) get assignments from time to time, so lon 

they meet the requirements of th position 
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In spite of the advantages that can accrue 
to the school system and to the pupils from 
such an arrangement, only five of the 2883 
substitutes (0.2 percent) said they were guar- 
anteed a certain amount of work or salary. 

Pay for legal holidays—Nearly all regular 
teachers receive pay during the year for certain 
legal holidays on which schools are not in 
session. Thanksgiving and Christmas, for ex- 
ample, are almost invariably paid holidays for 
full-time teachers. 

One question that arose early in the plan- 
ning of this study was whether or not substi- 
tutes are entitled to these benefits, especially 
if a substitute assignment includes such a holi- 
day. Thus the question was asked: “Do you 
receive pay for holidays that fall within the 
period of a substitute teaching assignment ?” 
To avoid misunderstanding, it was explained 
that the question referred only to holidays for 
which regular teachers, when teaching, are 
paid. An example was also given: ‘“Thanksgiv- 
ing falls on Thursday. School is out and regu- 
lar teachers are paid for the day. If you teach 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
that week, do you get paid for Thursday ?” 

Only 4.1 percent of the 2882 respondents 
said they were paid for such days, and some 
of these indicated rather severe restrictions on 
receiving the pay: “if on an assignment of a 
month or more,” “if working 30 or more con- 
secutive days,” “if working 21 or more consec- 
utive days,” and so on. 

Only in the larger school systems are signifi- 
cant numbers of substitutes paid for legal 
holidays falling within a substitute assignment. 
In systems of 100,000 or more population 8.0 
percent of the substitutes gave an affirmative 
or a qualified affirmative answer. In systems of 
2500 to 4999 population, only 0.9 percent gave 
such answers. 

Preferential consideration for full-time jobs 
—Table 7 indicates that 10.0 percent of the 
substitute teachers are persons recently out of 
college and substituting only until they can 
find full-time jobs. It also shows that 34.0 
percent prefer full-time teaching to substitute 
teaching. These facts furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that a significant number of substitute 
staff members full-time 
teaching positions. This leads to the question: 
Are substitute teachers given preferential treat- 
ment among those applying for regular jobs? 
If they are, this would constitute an important 


are candidates for 


fringe benefit, at least to those who want 
time work. 

Such a question was asked in the s 
tendents’ questionnaire. Of those ref 
(2165), a little over 4 in 5 (80.7 
said “yes.” 

A similar question was also asked of 
tute teachers, but 65.3 percent of the 
who replied said they did not know. Th 
number of “don’t know”’ replies raises 
tion about the validity and reliability 
-14.4 
and 20.3 percent respectively. Since su 
tendents do the employing, or at least 


ce ” “ce ” . 
yes’ and “no” answers given 


recommendations to the board of thos 
employed, it is likely that they, rather 
substitute teachers, are in the better posit 
know the correct answer to this questior 
One very important implication of 
Altho, wher 


ploy ing full-time teachers, superintendent 


data should be pointed out. 


ally give preferential treatment to su 
teachers, this practice may have littl 
positive effect on the morale of the su 
force because the majority of the substit 
are not aware of it. It would appear th 
only should there be such a policy, b 
the should be 
among substitute teachers. 

Credit for substitute 
type of fringe benefit that might accrue t 


policy common knov 


ex perte nce Ay 


stitute teachers is the counting of expe 
as a substitute in placing the substitute t 
on the salary scale as a regular teacher lat 

No one, probably not even the subst 
teachers themselves, would advocate cou 
a year of substitute experience as the eq 
lent of a year of full-time experience. At 
same time, three or four years of subst 
experience might equal, in total time 
classroom, one year of full-time expe: 
If the substitute should become a 
the regular staff, it would seem only { 
evaluate the substitute experience in te: 
equivalent years of full-time experience in 
ing him or her on the salary 
regular teachers. 

Since practically all urban-school 
(93.5 percent of them) 
schedules for regular teachers that call 


memi 


schedul 


now have 
regular advancement according to experi 
this matter becomes very important to 
substitute teachers who look forward t 
pointment to the regular staff. 
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Of the 2199 wl SW the 
30.7 percent yes 69.3 
t said “no.” This indicates quit 
Dstitute te ich n experience in t 
of cases is worth nothing in terms ot 
placement. 
‘he Substitute Teaching Assignment 
/ th of the assignment—FEach respondent 


sked to report the length of his or het 
st recent’ assignment, the purpose be 
fnd out how long the typical substitute 
ng assignment lasts. Since questionnaires 
filled out in April and May of 1954, the 
; are indicative of typical assignments in 
ing along toward the end of the school 
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TABLE 21.—PREVIOUS WORK IN THE 
SAME SCHOOL 





Percent who had 
worked in the 
same school before 


Population of school system 


1 > 
100,000 and er 8.32, 
30,000-99 999 24 
10,000- 29,999 86.6 
5,000— 9,999 89 0 
2,500- 4,999 91 
All hool system R36 





consuming routine tasks in that school and the 


more time she will therefore have free for 
working with the children. 
Thus, the respondents were asked—again 


referring to their most recent substitute teach 
ing assignments—if they 
this particular school before. As ‘able 21 indi 


had ever worked in 


cates, the great majority said “yes.’’ Even in 
the three-fourths had 


worked in the school on at least one previous 


largest systems over 
occasion. 

At the same time, the significance of the 
worked the school 
any time before should not be overlooked. Un- 
less this 16.4 percent of the total group had 
undergone some type of orientation prior to 


number who had not in 


the assignment or had previously visited and 
observed work in the school, they were facing 
a difficult task. 

Substitutions for different teachers—Ilt is 
obvious that a substitute who has to substitute 
for five or six teachers can be more effective 
than one who has to substitute for 40 or 50. 
Each teacher and each class present different 
problems, and the more teachers for whom the 
substitute has to work, the more difficult her 
job becomes. Thus, the question was asked: 
“For how many different teachers have you 
substituted this year?” 

The few who had not had an assignment 
during the year (71 out of 2746) were not 
tabulated since the purpose was to show the 
variability rather than the quantity of substi- 
tute teaching. 

It should also be pointed out that most of 
the questionnaires were filled out before the 
end of the school year. Therefore, the time 
span covered by Table 22 is less than a full 
year. For the great bulk of the respondents the 
time interval covered by reports was approxi- 


—— 


mately 90 percent of the year 1953-54. W 
conclude that as of the first week in M 
typical substitute had substituted fo: 
mately nine different teachers dur 

The of 
“substituted for’ varied considerably 


median numbet different 

of school system. For substitutes in sy 
100,000 and more population the med 
11.0, whereas for those in systems of 

4999 population the median was 5 
mately one-half as many. 

Variety of grades and subjects 

of variability in the substitute teacher 
can also be measured in terms 
of different grades and subjects the typ 
called to. te ich I 

grade in the elementary school and ¢ 


stitute is upon 


subject in the secondary school present 
challenge and additional problems to tl 
stitute teacher. 

The typical substitute holding an « 
tary-school certificate teaches in the cou 
5.1 


one year (median) different 

Kighty-five and eight-tenths percent of 
substitutes said they taught at least thre: 
ent grades in 1953-54; 13.6 percent sa 
taught at least eight different 


The typical substitute holding a secot 


orades. 
school certificate teaches in the course 
single year 4.2 different subjects. Of th 

of substitute teachers, 27.3 percent had 
six or more different subjects during 195 
and 8.6 percent had taught eight o1 


different subjects. 


TABLE 22.—NUMBER OF DIFFERENT’ 
TEACHERS FOR WHOM SUBSTI 
TUTES SUBSTITUTED DURING TH! 
SCHOOL YEAR 1953-54 
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Obstacles to Effective Substitute 
Teaching 
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lhe results are shown in Table 23 
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e question listed total of 6862 obstacles 
lud ng duplicat ons). Some of the like 
tudent behavior and large classes, would un 
ibtedly be named as obstacles to eff 
lar teaching were full-time teach ked 


e€ same question. 
t can be seen that the majorit f substi 
tute teachers feel they need to know more 
out what the pupils should be doing while 
e substitute is in charge. As the lack of 
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twice as frequently as any other obstacle, it 
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TABLE 23.—OBSTACLES TO 
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of advance notice which was mentioned by 3 in 
10 respondents is also a major problem and, 
incidentally, one of the most difficult to solve 
to the satisfaction of substitutes. 

It is interesting to note that very few attrib- 
uted their troubles to the inefficient teaching 
of regular staff members, and even fewer said 
the wide range of grades and subjects they 
had to teach was a serious problem. 


The Regular Teacher and the Substitute 


How can the work of the individual regular 
classroom teacher who is likely to be absent, 
and the eftorts of the individual substitute 
teacher who takes his place for a day, a week, 
or a month, be coordinated in such a way as to 
produce a more effective program of education 
for the children and youth? The next few para- 
graphs set forth a number of possible ways, 
the extent to which they are followed, and the 
extent to which they prove helpful when 
followed. 

Lesson plans—lf the substitute teacher is to 
make an important contribution to the work 
of the class, she will need in most cases some 
suggestions from the regular teacher about the 
work that should be done during his absence. 
A complete lesson plan or detailed outline of 
work to be done is the best means of trans- 
mitting such suggestions. 

While the school staff as a whole and per- 
sonnel in the central office must bear some of 
the responsibility for seeing that substitute 
teachers get help of this type, the regular 
teacher must shoulder the major share of the 
responsibility. He is the only person who is in 


TABLE 24.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT REGU- 
LAR TEACHER LEFT LESSON PLAN 
OR OUTLINE OF WORK 





Percent of 
} substitute 
Population of school system teachers 
reporting 
1 2 
100,000 or more 73.49 
30,000 -99 999 82.0 
10,000 - 29,999 84.4 
5,000-— 9,999 80 0 
2,500— 4,999 85.3 
All schools systems 80.4% 
Total number reporting 2.788 


Those whose last assignment was in elementary 


grades 81.4% 
Those whose last assignment was in secondary 
grades 78.8 
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a position to know what his pupils ha 
doing, are doing, and should be doi 
future. 

The substitute teachers, therefo 
asked whether the regular teacher | 
type of definite lesson plan or outlin: 
to be done. ‘The question referred to 1 
stitute’s most recent substitute teaching 
ment. The answers are shown in ‘lable 

Of the 2788 substitutes who answ: 
question, the great majority said “‘yes. 
ever, in light of the fact that 53.9 pe: 
the respondents listed “lack of adequate 
plans” as a serious obstacle to eftect 
stitute work (see Table 23), one must 
clude that some lesson plans are less tl 
quate or that the substitute encounte: 
siderable difficulty when they are not 

It is surprising to note that regular t 
in small school systems are more likely 
lesson plans or outlines of work than 
teachers in large school systems. Note t] 
cents in Table 24+ for systems of 100,0 
more population and for systems of 50 
9999 population. 

There is evidence that lesson plans : 


considerable help to substitute tea 


those substitutes who reported a lessor: 
was left, 89.1 percent said it was of “cor 
able help” and an additional 9.9 percent 
it was of “some help.”’ Of those who 

a lesson plan was not left, 80.7 percent t! 
it would have been of “considerable hel; 
16.0 percent thought it would have 
“some help.” 

Advance notice—The second most 
obstacle to effective substitute teaching, a 
ing to the substitutes themselves, is th 
of time between the hour they are called ) 
the time they have to report to school 
the rules of some boards of education 


regular teachers to give a certain amo 
advance notice when they expect to be 
such rules are difficult to enforce. The re 
teacher in many cases does not know he is 
to be sick until he gets up in the mor 
By that time a reasonable amount of ad } 
notice is already impossible. While there 
completely adequate solution to the probl: 
awareness on the part of regular teachers « 
difficulties raised for substitutes might 
them to try to predict their absences « 
To obtain information on the problet 
substitute teachers were asked, in referer 














TABLE 25—AMOUNT OF ADVANCE 
NOTICE GIVEN SUBSTITUTE TEACH- 


ERS 
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reporting 





ost recent assignments, how much no 


received prior to the time they were 


1 to report for work. 


Of the substitutes who reported, almost 6 


were not called until the day they were 
h. Almost 3 in 10 were not called until 
] :30 a.m. of the day they were to teach. 
yt urse, those who were called the d ( 
out 4 in 10, had some time to do som«e 
e planning for the day’s work; those 
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\ll substitute teachers who were not not 
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1 a second question: “ how much time 


ou have between the time you were called 
the time school started ?” For those report 
the amount of time given represents the 
s amount available for preparing and e 

breakfast, getting dressed for school, get 
to the school building, getting last-minute 
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ictions for the day’s work, and getting to 
e classroom. In the typical case (of those 
1 the morning of the assignment his 
s amount of time was one hour and seven 
utes. One in every 10 of those called the 
iing of the assignments either had less than 
ninutes to get to school or were not 

| until after school had started. 
Information about individual pupils and 
ups—The regular teacher should leave such 
onal information about individual pupils 
lasses as the substitute will need in order 
lequately care for individual and group 
eds. The regular teacher should leave such 
rmation as is of vital importance to the we 
of individual pupils, e.g., “Joe is deaf. 
Mary’s mother died last week.” In the ele- 
entary-school grades, e pecially, he should 
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TABLE 26.—AMOUNT OF NOTICE 
GIVEN SUBSTITUTES WHO WERE 
CALLED THE DAY THEY WERE TO 
REPORT FOR WORK 
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students of a regular teacher in secondary 
school), there is almost certain to be at least 
one such important bit of information that 
might well be reported to the substitute. 

Only 1 in 6 substitutes reported that regular 
teachers left any such information (see Table 
27). In spite of the larger numbers of pupils 
they teach and thus the greater likelihood that 
some such information should have been made 
known, less than one-half as many who sub- 
stituted for secondary-school teachers as who 
substituted for elementary-school teachers re- 
ported that the regular teacher left some per- 
sonal information about pupils. 

Of those who reported that some informa- 
tion of this type was left, 77.6 percent said it 
was of “considerable help” and 18.6 percent 
said it was of “some help.” And, of those who 
said no such information was left, a total of 
83.4 percent said they thought such informa- 
tion would have been of “considerable help” 
or “some help.” 

The second question had to do with infor- 
mation needed for effective teaching: “Did he 
leave any information on how pupils were 
grouped for instructional purposes?” Only 
those respondents whose last assignment was in 
elementary-school grades were asked to answer 
the question. Sécondary-school substitutes were 
eliminated because in certain high-school fields 
grouping is not universally followed or recom- 
mended. As is shown in Table 28, less than 
one-half the substitutes said the regular teacher 
left information on groupings for instruction. 

There is no question but that information 
on groupings is helpful to substitute teachers 
in elementary-school grades. Of those who re- 


TABLE 28.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS WHO REPORTED THAT 
REGULAR TEACHER LEFT INFOR- 
MATION ON GROUPINGS FOR IN- 
STRUCTION 





Percent of 


; substitute 
Population of school system teachers 
reporting* 
1 2 
100,000 or more 15 Of 
30,000 99,999 16.8 
10,000 29,999 15.9 
5,000- 9,990 10.0 
» S00— 4,999 50.4 
All school systems 45.7% 
Number reporting 1.6578 


* The data in this table are confined to those whose last 
assignments were in elementary-school grades 


TABLE 29.—PERCENT OF SUBSTIT| 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT TH; 
REGULAR TEACHER LEFT A SEA’ 
ING CHART 





Population of school system 


100,000 or more 
30,000- 99,999 
10,000-29,999 

5,000— 9,999 
»,500- 4,999 
All school systems 
Number reporting 


* This table is based only on those wl 
for the same teacher on a previous occa 








ported that such information was left 
1.6 percent said it was of “little or no 
whereas 87.9 percent said it was of “‘c 
able help” and 10.5 percent said it 
“some help.” Most of those who did 
this type of help thought they could h 
it advantageously: 57.9 percent of this 





said it would have been of ‘“‘considerab! 
and 29.0 percent said it would have 
“some help.” 
The third question relating to inforn 
left by the regular teacher was: “Did the 
ular teacher leave a seating chart?” T) 
plies as shown in Table 29 are limited t 
substitutes who had not taught for this re 
teacher on a previous occasion and thu 
not be likely fo know the children in tl : 
or classes. 
+} 
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In spite of the well-known fact 
regular teachers do not use seating chart 
that some do not believe they should 
because they limit the freedom of mo\ t T 
of pupils, almost all the substitute teachers w 
had such charts found them helpful. I: 
82.1 percent of the substitutes who rey 
that the regular teacher left a seating 
said it was of “‘considerable help” and 
ditional 13.8 percent said it was of “some 
Only 4.1 percent of this group said it 
“little or no help.” ’ 
Of the substitutes who reported th 
regular teacher did not leave a seatin, 
60.7 percent thought it would have 
“considerable help” and 22.8 percent 
it would have been of ‘some help.” 
Providing for pupil assistance—The 
obstacles to effective substitute teachi 
Table 23) indicates that substitute t 
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TABLE 30.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS REPORTING THAT THE 
REGULAR TEACHER HAD DESIG- 
NATED STUDENT HELPER(S) 
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all behavior of the students you have taught 
this year? In your opinion, have they behaved 
better, about the Same, Or worse than they 
would have, had their regular teacher been 
there?” 

Since the substitute teachers were not in po- 
sition to judge the behavior of students under 
their regular teachers and thus had no basis 
for making such a comparison, the question 
lacks validity for the determination of how the 
students actually did behave. Altho the answers 
should be considered as opinions and not as 
facts, they should be viewed for their value in 
reflecting the morale and point of view of sub- 
stitute staff members. The fact that student 
behavior was mentioned as a serious obstacle 
to effective substitute work by | in 5 respond- 
ents indicates that the problem is thought to 
be important. 

Of the 2806 substitutes responding to the 
question, only 5.8 percent thought the students 
behaved better with them than with their regu- 
lar teachers. Over four times as many—24.9 
percent—thought they behaved worse. The 
great majority, on the other hand, thought they 
behaved about the same as they did with their 
regular teachers. 

The proportional distribution of answers to 
this question varied considerably according to 
size of school system and school division. In 
systems of 100,000 or more population, 30.0 
percent of the substitutes said “worse” as com- 
pared with only 18.5 percent in systems of 
2500 to 4999 population. Of those substituting 
in secondary-school grades, 32.6 percent said 
“worse” as compared with 19.2 percent of 
those substituting in elementary-school grades. 

From the evidence presented under this 
heading one can conclude that in typical prac- 
tice almost one-half the regular teachers do 
not prepare their students in advance for re- 
ceiving and working with a substitute teacher. 
It is also clear that substitute teachers would 
like some help of this type. A substantial mi- 
nority of substitute teachers believe pupils be- 
have worse under them than under their regu- 
lar teachers. Some advance preparation of stu- 
dents in how to receive and work with a sub- 
stitute might change the minds of many of 
these substitute teachers. 

An expression of appreciation—Upon re- 
turning to school the regular teacher, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, might thank the substitute for 
her help. Even if it accomplishes little else, 


this gesture of courtesy will help to n 
substitute feel that her work is import 
that she is appreciated. It will also | 
regular staff to overcome, at least ; 
two of the obstacles to effective 
work: lack of contacts with regular 
and the attitude (as held by substitute 
regular teachers think of them as mere! 
sitters or policemen (see items 13 and 
Table 23). 

To find out how often substitute 
are thanked for their work, they were 
“After returning did the regular teach 
to you or write you a note thanking 
your work?” The question referred to t! 
recent substitute teaching assignment. 

Table 32 shows that this courtesy 
served more widely in small school 
than in large ones; in elementary schoo! 
often than in secondary schools. Altho 
one of the easiest ways for the regular 
build stronger relationships with the su 
staff, only 3 in every 10 regular te 
typical practice follow it. 
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Checking and correcting written wor 
to this point Section III has dealt only wit 
ways in which the regular teacher can he! 
substitute teacher. Building closer coordi: 
and stronger working relationships bet 
these two persons, however, is not a one 
affair. There are many things the substi! 
can and should do to help the regular te 

One of the most important of these r 
sibilities is that of not letting work pile uw 
the regular teacher during the absence. 
implies that the substitute teacher p: 
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good working relationships. 
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teacher that nothing very significant happened 
during his absence. 

It can be concluded that too many substitute 
teachers fail to inform the regular teacher of 
what transpired during his absence. And, too 
many of those who do inform him do not do it 
in the most effective way. 

This section has pointed out some of the 
ways that regular and substitute teachers can 
help one another. It is clear that the regular 
teacher has to set the stage for effective sub- 
stitute work, else he cannot expect an unbroken 
chain of fruitful learning experiences to be pro- 
vided his classes thruout the school year. It 
should be remembered by regular and sub- 
stitute teachers alike that, when they fail to 
work together, the children are the real losers. 


The School and the Substitute 


The first major part of Section III outlined 
ways in which the individual regular teacher 
and substitute teacher can work together more 
effectively. It also presented objective data on 
the extent to which they he/p or fail to help 
one another. This second part now turns to cer- 
tain relationships that should exist between 
the staff of a school as a whole and the sub- 
stitute teacher. Certain responsibilities de- 
scribed herein rest primarily upon the school 
principal ; others rest equally upon all members 
of the school’s regular staff. 

Providing information about school routine 
—Each school should have available for sub- 
stitute teachers a handbook or. list of instruc- 
tions explaining time schedules, meanings of 
signal bells, rules for fire drills, and other im- 
portant routine activities. Altho the entire staff 
of a school might well participate in the co- 
operative development of such a handbook or 
list of instructions, the principal is primarily 
responsible for seeing that such aids are made 
available to every substitute who works in his 
building. 

Indicative of the need for such assistance is 
the fact that “failure to acquaint the substitute 
with special rules, routines, and schedules in 
particular schools” was fourth among the most 
frequently mentioned obstacles to effective sub- 
stitute work (see Table 23). It would appear 
that substitutes certainly want and need this 
type of help. 

Thus, substitute teachers were asked : “Have 
the schools where you have worked this year 
provided you with a list of instructions (pos- 
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As Table 38 shows, only one-third of the 
substitute teachers were accorded this courtesy 
and help. And, it should be remembered that 
all proportions are based on those who were 
facing a new group of students for the first 
time. All or practically all needed an intro- 
duction but 2 in 3 did not get it. 

To indicate how teachers feel 
about this matter, it should be explained that 
70.6 percent of those who were introduced 
said it was of “considerable help’ and an ad- 
ditional 24.1 said it 
help.” 

An introduction to other teachers—Another 
way to make the visiting substitute feel at 
home and a part of the regular team is to see 
that she is introduced to members of the reg- 
ular staff, especially to teachers in nearby 
rooms. This will make the substitute feel more 
it will make 


substitute 


percent was of “some 


at ease with her fellow workers; 
her feel more comfortable in asking for help. 

Thus, substitute teachers were asked: “Did 
someone introduce you to one or more teachers 
in nearby rooms?” And as explained for pre- 
vious questions, this question referred to the 
substitute’s most recent assignment. 

Only the questionnaires coming from sub- 
stitute teachers whose last assignment was in a 
school of three or more rooms and then only 
those who had never worked in the school be- 
fore were counted. Such limitations tended to 
eliminate most of the respondents who may not 
have needed such an introduction. 

Of this restricted group of respondents, 63.4 
percent said they were and 36.6 percent said 
they were not introduced to one or more teach- 


ers in nearby rooms. Even in the largest school 
systems (those of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion) where the chances of the substitute know- 
ing the regular teachers on her first assign- 
ment are very remote, 35.4 percent were not 
introduced to one or more teachers in nearby 


rooms. 

From all appearances, substitute teachers 
welcome an introduction to regular staff mem- 
bers. Of those who were introduced, 70.2 per- 
cent said this was of “considerable help” and 
23.0 percent said it was of “some help.” 

The evidence is conclusive that many school 
staffs overlook their responsibility to extend 
this courtesy to the visiting substitute teacher. 
The evidence is also conclusive that such treat- 
ment is desired by the great majority of sub- 
stitute teachers. 


Offers of help from the regular 
been recommended that some men 
regular staff be designated to serve 
helper and advisor to each substit 
assigned to the building. 

If such a person is designated, th 
to result in someone offering to hel; 
stitute teacher. Thus, the substitute 
were asked: “During this assignment 
recent one) did any regular teache: 
help you?” Of the 2728 substitutes 
ing to the question, 59.9 percent 
and 40.1 percent said “no.” 

Regular elementary-school teachers 
likely to offer to help the substitute t 
ular secondary-school teachers. Of th 
tutes whose last assignments were in 
tary grades, 65.9 percent said “‘yes,’ 
of those whose last assignments wer 
ondary grades, only 50.0 percent sa 

All substitutes who did not receive 
of help were asked whether they co 
used some help from a regular teache 


nificant proportion of this group, 37.1 


said “yes.” 

It is quite obvious from these data 
too many instances no one on the regu! 
ing staff offers to assist the substitut 
equally obvious that a great many 
teachers can use such help if offered. 

Using audio-visual materials and eq 
—Substitute teachers should be skilled 
use of audio-visual materials and equ 
and should also know about the aud 
services of the school system and hoy 
these services. 

Such skill is deemed desirable for 
teachers—so why not for substitute + 
Actually, it may be more important 
tute teachers since they so frequently 
improvise and make plans at the last 

Ability and experience of this type 
part of the substitute teacher makes he: 
effective in helping the absent regular t 
It also increases the substitute’s useful: 
the entire school staff. With a wide 
skill and ability she can easily be shifte 
one staff responsibility to another. At 
she could show films for one of the 
regular teachers, while this teacher who 
the program better takes over part of the 
of the absent teacher. 

In spite of the desirability of the subs 
teacher being able to use audio-visual « 
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for secondary-school assignment 
| 


would appear from Table 


[he proportions giving “seldon ge systems than small ones 
” responses were 84.0 percent ot ives for the elementary-school 

ntary-school substitutes and 83.7 considerably more small s\ 
secondary-school substitutes. ones have shortages for the 


TABLE 40.—SUPPLY OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 
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Percent of school systems by population 
All 
Adequacy of present supply 100,000 30,000- 10,000- 5,000- 2.500 school 
or more 99,9909 29,999 9,999 4,999 systems 

_ 


3 4 5 6 7 


> 
v4 


100 _0 


100.0 


101 


id table thus: 4.0 percent of the s or more peo 
for elementary-school grades: 63.5 


lary-scl 


S ontaining 


titute teachers for secon 








TABLE 41.—SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
FIELDS IN WHICH SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS ARE MOST SCARCE, 
1953-54 





Percent of 
superintendents 
reporting scarcity 


Secondary-school fields 


science 
Industrial arts 
Mathematics 
Home economics 
Foreign languages 
Physical education 
Commercial educatio 
Musi 

Art 

Agriculture 

English 

Library 


Social studies 


Number reporting 





grades. Worth noting is the fact that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the systems of 2500 to 
9999 population have a shortage for the sec- 
ondary -school grades. 

In addition to giving an over-all picture of 
the supply situation in elementary- and secon- 
dary-school grades, superintendents were asked 
to name the subject fields in secondary schools 
wherein substitute teachers were most scarce. 
The replies are shown in Table 41. 

It appears that science, industrial arts, and 
mathematics are the fields in which it is most 
dificult to find substitute teachers. It is inter- 
esting to note in passing that men hold a large 
percent of the positions in these fields, and, as 
revealed in Section II, there are very few men 
in the ranks of substitute teachers. Apparently, 
there is little or no shortage of substitutes in 
the fields of social studies, library, and English. 
It should be pointed out that substitute teachers 


are most scarce and most plentifu 
exactly the same fields as those in wh 
teachers are most scarce and most pli 

Some school systems have attempt: 
their supply problem by permitting 
school and college students to tal 
sional substitute teaching assignment 
prevalent the practice was, however 
known prior to this study. 

The 


shown in 


main purpose in 
‘Table 42 was not to test act 


tice against some hypothesis as to w 


reporting 


stitutes good practice, but rather 


informational purposes what the 


practice is. Also, the extent of such 
throws additional light on the supp! 


1 
yi¢ 


stitute teachers as portrayed in Tal 


The great majority of school systems 
use high-school students for substitut 


ades 


same time, a significant proportion of 
} 


ing assignments in secondary g1 


tems do use them for elementary-schoo] 


] 


ments. The practice is fairly widespr 


systems having a population of I 
30,000. 

College students in teacher-educat 
tutions are used by a large percent of t! 
systems of all sizes. Almost one-half 
school systems under 30,000 in popula 
for both 


school work. 


them elementary- and se 


1 
+} 


The smaller the school 
likely it is that both high-school and 


system, 


students are used as substitute teacher 


indicates that small school systems d 
have more serious shortages of quali 
stitute teachers. 

It can be concluded from Tables 40 
42 that a significant number of school 


TABLE 42.—USE OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AS SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 


+ 





Questions 


100,000 
or more 


1. Do you permit high-school students to do substitute teach- 
ing 

a. In elementary-school grades? 

b. In secondary-school grades? 


. Do you permit college students in teacher-training institu- 
tions to do substitute teaching 
a. In elementary-school grades? 


b. In secondary-school grades? 


Percent of superintendents answering “‘yes,”’ 
by population of school system 


30,000- 
99,999 


10,000- 
29,999 


5,000 
9,999 


2,500 
4,999 


2 5 


32.6 31.8 44 49 
26.4 


32.6 44.2 51 


Note: The following numbers of superintendents answered the above questions: 1l-a, 1,858; 1-b, 1, 
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lerable difficu 


lied substitute t 

ippears to be cr 

, 7 } | 

i secondary-scnool 
d rules and 1 


eround inforn 


»ntral office statt 
each superint 
S board ot educ 


iles and regulations govet 


1 


chers and substitute 


¢ 


} 

nts were also asked oO 
' ’ ‘ 

11es and reguiations co\ 


salary rates and profession 


f substitute 
5 | “— 1 
ular stait member 
and responsibilitie 


re 


: a ; 
to regular staff membe 


ts. Depending upon the 
f the local situation, rules and regulatio hool divisions in whi 
ilso cover various other matters; a statement 
the items shown in lable 43 would 
titute the basic requirements of 
7 ° - P } 7 ‘ 
regulations for any school system 
eA 


Out of school systems 


. 2 ) 
iestion, O33, or 28.5 percent, had » mal materials mig 
hers; thus, the above lis 


ne. On the other 


sted would provide 


rules or regulations reg: 
bstitute teaching serv 


lboards had no rule reg 


id to substitute teachers. hal 1e all members otf t 


l, 
I 


ne 


rules regarding their professional qual ion worth noting is 

tions. Only 19.7 percent of the respondents district which would not be 

they had rules and regulations that stitutes working in small school 

ill six of the categories named in Table To measure the extent to wl 

categories which constitute the minimun “ms ofter this type o! help, 

tials of an effective set of rules and regu asked whether they pr 
ith the mater! 
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The smaller the school system, the less | ire shown in Tabl 


it it had an official set of rules and re the items was 
tl - school systen 
TABLE 43.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYS- . 
TEMS HAVING SCHOOLBOARD 
RULES AND REGULATIONS COVER- 
ING SPECIFIC MATTERS, 1953-54 vided by less than one-fourth of 


one exception, the | 


is proy ided 


them. Some of the 


I 





Percent of : 
Rules and regulations regarding: school systems \ m the more likely it W 
reporting ° , 
iterials mentioned in |] 


one case, the reverse was tru 
cent of the small school systen 
rge ones provided substitu ¢ 
tters and bulletin 
members. This type of a 
: . , ; , . 
be easily provided Dy every scnoo 


simply requires adding substitu 


the regular mailing list. 








Worth noting is the fact that only 22.0 per- 
cent of the systems provide substitute teachers 
with a list of schoolboard rules and regula- 
tions governing substitute teachers and sub- 
stitute teaching. Actually, 71.5 percent of the 
systems have some type of official rules and 
regulations, but less than one-third of them 
transfer this information to the substitutes in 
written form. 

Substitute teachers were also asked if the 
school system in which they had worked most 
frequently had provided them with a map of 
the school district. Of the substitute teachers 
working in systems of 30,000 or more popu- 
lation, 22.4 percent said “‘yes.”’ Apparently, 
substitute teachers working in large school 
systems find such maps helpful. Of those who 
reported they were provided with a map, 84.2 
percent said it was of “considerable help” and 
11.2 percent said it was of “some help.” 

Another question, having to do with courses 
of study and curriculum guides, was asked in 
both blanks. It was pointed out in Table 44 
that 42.5 percent of the superintendents said 
their systems provided such materials; how- 
ever, only 18.6 percent of the substitute teach- 
ers reported receiving them. It is interesting to 
note that only 53.6 percent of the substitutes 
who reported they were provided courses of 
study or curriculum guides said they received 
these prior to their first teaching assignment. 

Finally, substitute asked 
whether the superintendent of the school dis- 


teachers were 


TABLE 44.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS PROVIDING SUBSTITUTE 


trict in which they worked most 
sent a newsletter or bulletin to regu! 
at various intervals. Out of 2887 

44.8 percent said “yes,” 
and 48.0 percent said “don’t know 
tutes who reported that a newslett: 


7.2 percent 


letin was sent to regular teachers w 
asked if they (the substitutes) rece 

The answers were as follows: “usua 
percent; “sometimes,” 9.5 percent; 
2.7 percent; “‘never,” 69.7 
clear that most superintendents whe 


percent 
lar or irregular newsletters or bu 
full-time staff members overlook ser 
to the substitute staff members. 

In spite of the fact that items ir 
questionnaires are not completely co 
it should be explained that data f¢ 
sources point in the same general 
In the majority of cases, materials 
be made available to substitute tea 
which are comparatively easy to p 
not provided. 

Meetings for orientation and for ea 
ideas—It has been 
school system hold early in the schoo 


recommended t! 


least one orientation meeting for the 
teaching staff. Such a meeting for regu 
members has become standard pract 
great many school systems. It appears t 
stitute teachers have at least as much 
such meetings as regular teachers, and 
of the rate of turnover in the substit 


TEACHERS WITH CERTAIN MATERIALS, 1953-54 





Materials 


. A list of instructions or suggestions for substitute teachers 
Number reporting . r 
. A list of schoolboard rules and regulations governing sub- 
stitute teachers and substitute teaching 
Number reporting hes sy 
. A map of the school district showing locations of schools. . 
Number reporting . 
. Courses of study or curriculum guides covering fields in 
which the substitute is likely to work 
Number reporting. . . AF 
. Statement describing goals and/or philosophy of school 
system eee 
Number reporting. . : ‘ 
. Copies of newsletters and bulletins that go to regular 
teachers P 
Number reporting... 


® Because a map of the school district might not be useful to 
tabulations here were limited to the two largest system-size classifications. The percent for “all systems’’ 


reported in columns 2 and 3. 


100,000 
or more 


Percent of systems providing each item, by 
population of system 
5,000 
9,999 


2,500 
4,999 


417 


19 
416 


35 
654 415 
many substitute teachers working in small 
is base 
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B 


see Section IT), it appears that sub 


ater ne 


chers may have an even ert 
meetings. 
also been recommended that each 
stem provide some opportunity 
meeting, a workshop, or a series 
meetings) for regular and substitute 
to exchange ideas on mutual prob 
\ review of the literature indicated that 
etings are extremely valuable in b1 
recognition of mutual problems an 
ng more effective partnerships between 
ind substitute staff members. 
two types of meetings involving sub 
There is 


rable evidence of the need for such 


personnel are recommended. 


s in the list of obstacles to effective sub 
work (see Table 23). Thirteenth among 
stacles most frequently named by sub 
teachers was “lack of contacts with reg 

ichers—imeetings, discussion groups, 
Need for such meetings is also inferred 
tacles 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, and 17. 

letermine the extent to which school sys 
hers 


ked the two questions shown in Table 


vide such meetings, substitute teac 


th questions referred to the school sys 
which the substitute had worked most 
1953-54. 


Table 45 it is obvious that very 


ntly during the year 


stems outside those in the larget cities 
old a special meeting for substitute teach 


vidently, orientation meetings (these 
be reported as “‘special meetings’) for 
tute teachers are the exception rather 


the rule. Of the substitutes who reported 


the school system had held a special meet 


222 out of 2831), 73.0 percent said they 


tended the 
held, substitutes, more 
ittend it. Of those who had atte 
special meeting, 45.9 percent found the 
be of “considerable help” and 36 
found it to be of “some help.” It appear 
such meetings are considered worthwl 
the great majority of substitute te 
Responses from the superinte ndents 
to verify the information reported by 
teachers. Only 147 of the 2203 supe 
reporting (6.7 percent) said their schoo 
tems had held such a special meeting 
ar 1953-54. 
It is interesting to note that only 8 
of the superintendents who reported 
meeting during the year 1953-54 
such a meeting ever being held 
Special meetings for subst 


be described as “unhe 


district. 
ers might well 
most school systems. 
It is even more obvious from T 
few school systems hold meetir 
and substitute teachers 
portunity to discuss mutual pr 
140 of the 2816 substitute teache 


, 


5.0 percent), said such a met 
held during the year 1953-54 

in systems where such a meeting 
also asked whether they 


and 8 


were 
meeting, 2.0 percent said 
appears that the great majority 
will turn out for such meetin 


Do substitute teachers consider meetings to 


exchange ideas with regular teachers helpful ? 


The respondents gave a resounding “yes”: 67.0 


t 


percent of those who had attended ich a me 


ing said it was of “considerable hel 


additional 32.0 percent said it was of 


TABLE 45.—MEETINGS INVOLVING SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS, 1953-54 





Questions and answers 


tr knowledge, has the school 


this year especially 


orting 
r knowledge, has the schoo tem held a meet 
this year in which regular and substit 


yportunity to discuss common probler 


ute te 


ns? 


r reporting 


100,000 
or more 


Percent of substitute teachers by population 
of school system 


10,000 5,000 2.500 All 
29,999 9,999 4,909 systems 


30,000 
99,999 


> 3 4 5 6 7 


v4 
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help.” Only 1.0 percent said the meeting was asked: “Has your school system had, 
of “‘little or no help.” in the last five years, a committee to 
In spite of the fact that the great majority problems of coordinating substitute 
of school systems hold neither an annual orien- with regular services?” Of the 2190 
tation meeting nor a meeting in which regular _tendents responding to the question, « 
and substitute teachers can discuss mutual prob- or 6.6 percent, had had such a commit: 
lems, the evidence clearly establishes the desir- Not only should school systems | 
ability of both types of meetings. committees, the committees should 
Committees on coordination—The creation sentative of the various professional 
of a joint committee of regular and substitute that are affected by substitute teacl 
staff members to work cooperatively on instruc- lems. It hardly seems necessary to 
tional coordination is recommended as one of that the substitute teachers themselv« 
the most effective steps that can be taken to- be well represented both quantitat 
ward the improvement of substitute teaching. qualitatively. This reasoning led to 
This view is set forth repeatedly in profes- superintendents of school systems wi! 
sional literature. had a committee in recent years to n 
The deliberations of such groups and their various groups represented. The re 
eventual recommendations, when disseminated shown in Table 46. 
widely thru the ranks of regular and substitute The most obvious weakness in the 
teachers, can result in greater understanding revealed in Table 46 is the relatively 
of one another’s problems. The resulting mim- resentation of the substitute teachin 
eographed or printed publications could con- Whereas every such group should cont 
tain many logical and practical suggestions as_ least one substitute teacher, the elen 
to how supervisors, principals, regular teach- school substitutes were mentioned by on! 
ers, and even students could help to make percent of the superintendents; the se 
the substitute’s work easier, more pleasant, and school substitutes by only 27.7 percent 
more effective. They could make pointed and Guided tours of the school system—\ 
valuable suggestions as to how the substitute substitute teachers on a guided tour 
can work more effectively with students and school system early in the school yea 
with regular staff members all along the line. is another practical way in which the 
Examples of the work of two such groups may tration of a school system can help su 
be found in Handbook for Substitute Teachers teachers. Such a recommendation is set 


(Austin, Texas, public schools) and Orienta- repeatedly in professional articles and 
tion of Day-by-Day Substitute Teachers (Eliz- A tour of this type will help substitute t 
abeth, New Jersey, public schools). to become acquainted with the facilities 
To find to what extent school systems have buildings where they are likely to w 
used such committees, all superintendents were will also help them to become familia 


the various routes to be used in gett 


TABLE 46.—COMPOSITION OF COM- and from their assignments. It must 


MITTEES ON THE COORDINATION oa ptember 
OF REGULAR AND SUBSTITUTE ‘™¢embered in this connection that the 
SERVICES turnover in the substitute staff is very 


Many substitutes in the typical school 





Percent of ° 
Groupe represented superintendents Will not know the system very well 


mentioning nanil : — 
echaens beginning of the year. . 
Because such assistance is considerab 
helpful to substitutes in large systems t! 


1 2 
Elementary-school principals . . 
Soungiammcedhedh eoteatents those in small ones, the tabulations her 


Regular elementary-school teachers limited to school systems of 30,000 or 
Regular secondary-school teachers 5 ° . 
Supervisors or directors g population. 
clementary-school substitute teachers In spite of the value of such tours, espe 
Secondary-school substitute teachers 2 ; M 
Superintendent 8.3 in the larger school systems, only 2.0 px 
ere a eogeratentonts of the superintendents of systems of 10 
Students or more population and only 5.1 percent 
Laymen other than parents . ° P 

. superintendents of systems of 30,000 to 9° 
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uid they had taken 


tided tour during the veat to observe the work of 


nt for the two group 1DIN ver, en such an opportun 
remaining Y95./ percen 


nts were asked if their systems had ever tage of it. The evidence appe 
substitute teachers on such a tour, and ucl pportunities are helpful ¢ 
rcent of this group said “no.” From all sachet nd thus well worth tl 
nces, the practice has never been wid 1uired to provide them. 


aluatina the work of subst 
~ation of regular teachers—Artti y school systems now mal 
titute teachers and substitute teaching have ‘riodically evaluate the 
mended that school systems provide O} a rs. Sometimes this ev 
lities for substitute teacher bserve way process carried on by 
k of outstanding regular teacher r principal thru one or mo 
ymmendation can be fully justified o1 servations. In other cases the ey 


rounds that, if observation ipet i cooperative type in which the t 
ng is worthwhile for regular teacl to identify his own streneths and 
less worthwhile for substitute teache In either event, most leader 


ts reported earlier in this study ine te lieve that the person being 
have more rain 4 lave an opportunity to dis 
itions than regular he evaluation with the other 


ipstitute teac hers 


in Section II that the typ ul substitute in the process. 
has less education than the typi il : The rather widespread pract 


teacher; hence, the greater the need for ing the work of regular teacher 


ce education. Also, the last of the trai: basis for the hypothesis that the 


the typical substitute teacher does have was _ stitute teachers should also be ey 


] red 12 years ago. Even the substitute VW he substitute te ichers were asker 

ne time taught full time has not done any knowledge, has vour work 

time teaching tor almost 10 years. It S¢ ! sacher been rated or ey iluated 
assume that many substitute teacher vear 1953-54)?” Approximatel 


‘é 


out of touch with modern methods and n spondents said ‘‘ves.”’ It should 


Observation of superior work , one 1 consider ibly lar rer propor;tion o 
I ger proj 
it least partially, 29.0 percent—were working th 


g, i 


fective way of remedyin 

pparent weakness. substitute teachers (see Section 
The question asked substitute teache rs W Suc ht iting or evaluation ot 
During the year (1953-54) did the school sys is considerably more prevalen 


in which you have worked most ft irge school systems than in the 
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ntly) make any arrangements for you to . The range was from 
serve the work of regular teachers?” Of tl systems of 100.000 of: 
2844 substitutes answering the question, 
rcent said “yes” and 91.8 percent said “no.” TABLE 47.—PERCENT OF SUBSTITUTE 
hose who answered “‘yes”’ were asked if the TEACHERS WHOSE WORK WAS 


RATED OR EVALUATED DURING 


| taken advantage of the opportunity by ob 
1953-54 


ing at least once, and 210 out of 219 said 





had. Percent of 
: | Population of school system substitute teacl 
lhose who reported they had observed at ers reporting 


st once were also asked if the observatior 
proved helpful to them. This group an 


vered as follows: 85.1 percent said it was of yt md 
nsiderable help,” 14.4 percent said it w oe 
“some help,” and only 0.5 percent said i 500 

vas of “little or no help.” 

On the basis of these data we can conclude 


it the great majority of urban-school systems 
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tion, downward to 11.8 percent in systems 
of 5000 to 9999 population (see Table 47). 

‘The substitute teachers who said their work 
had been rated or evaluated in 1953-54 were 
asked whether they had been shown a copy of 
the rating or at least been given some infor- 
mation about it. Of the 500 responding to this 
question, 23.8 percent said “yes’’ and 76.2 per- 
cent said “no.” Individuals were also asked 
whether they had had a chance to discuss 
their rating with at least one person who rated 
them; 33.6 percent said “yes” and 66.4 per- 
cent said “no.” 

Using preferred and general lists—One 
highly recommended practice in administering 
substitute teaching services is the use of two 
lists—a preferred list consisting of the most 
successful and best qualified and a general 
list consisting of all others. Under such a plan 
substitutes on the preferred list are called be- 
fore those on the general list. 

In the superintendents’ questionnaire the 
above plan was explained and respondents were 
asked whether their school systems followed 
this (or some similar) plan. Of the 2215 su- 
perintendents responding, only 635, or 28.7 


percent, said “‘yes.”” The plan is most widely 


used in school systems of 5000 to 9999 popu- 
lation; 32.4 percent of these systems used the 
plan. In fact, it is used almost as widely in 
systems of 2500 to 4999 population as in sys- 


tems of 100,000 or more population 
cents were 25.8 and 26.9 respecti 

Altho the majority of school 
not using preferred and general 
stitute teachers, the fact that a 
number are is an indication that th 
serves study and consideration by ot! 

Altho the important findings set 
this section will be summarized in S 
it should be pointed out here that t! 
of qualified substitutes and the lac! 
board rules and regulations on critic 
tend to limit what can be accomplis! 
the administration of this service 

At the same time, central office 
fail in too many instances to provide 
sense types of help which are reasor 
to provide in any school system. Perh 
stitute teachers were thought of 
many of the same needs as regula: 
more types of help would be fort 
Thinking of them as regular teac! 
could not help but notice that they 
curriculum materials, information 
philosophy and goals of the school syst 
entation meetings, chances to exchar 
with full-time teachers, and opportu: 
observe outstanding teaching. From a 
ances, we not only fail to think of then 
lar teachers, we frequently fail to think 
at all. 





IV. Problems 


purpose of this section is to describe 
1e most significant problems brought 
by the research and in each case 
one or more ways the problems « 
irtly or fully solved. 
organization of Section IV_ parallels 
the report as a whole: First, there is a 
s of problems and suggestions growing 
the status phase of the study; second 
series of problems and suggestior 


out of the research on working 


Status of Substitute Teachers 


nization of the substitute teaching 
prevailing methods of organizing the 
tute staff and of assigning work result in 
tute teachers working an average of 
during the year at an average rate 
per day. When the work available 
d so thin, there is not enough for the 
substitute teacher to make her feel 
real and vital part of the instructional 
ff. A person has to have a greater quantity 
work and a greater potential earning capa 
in order to feel really serious about his 
One possible solution would be for school 
cts to reorganize their substitute teaching 
ffs in such a way that they could carry on a 
lerable portion of this work thru regu 
employed full-time, half-time, quarter 
or other definitely specified part-time 
titute teachers. This group of substitutes 


1 
h+ 


well be called by some new title.’ 


lhe adoption of the above plan will 


not 
vate the need for the temporary, day-to 
type of substitute teacher, altho it will 
e greatly the proportion of the total sub 
titute work carried on by such teachers. Tem 
rary substitutes will be needed but in far 
ller numbers. This would make it possible 
exercise a greater degree of selectivity in 
iiding the temporary staff since, it was 
nted out in Section II, a great many 
stitute teachers prefer substitute work to 
l-time work. 

Thru such a plan the full-time, half-time, 
1 quarter-time substitutes would be selecte 


The term “substitute”? often seems to lack dignity alth¢ 
gain new stature. New titles suggested include 
satisfactory 


‘ 


and Proposals 


] 
is regular teachet 


fact that they would m« 
inother from day to day 
as reculat teachers 
list of temporary substiti 
making assignments under such a 
be prepared in considerably 
Under each name there would be 
of the amount and type of trainin 
training was acquired, the types 
which the substitute has worked 
of full-time and substitute exper 
other personal data, and _ finally 
talents and skills of the substitute 
Setting up such a plan will require 
study of teacher absences by days of 
months, and seasons. A school syste: 
ploys 300 regular teachers might 
has at least six absences every day 
mean that it could keep occupied 
substitutes, or 12 half-time subst 
quarter-time substitutes. Such a 
also show that 10 full-time subst 
take care of 80 percent of the absence 
the year. In such a case, those not nee 
a day when there are fewer than 10 
could be assigned to some other worl 
entering data on permanent record 
to catalog films for the audio-visu 
Thus, school systems might well 
the possibilities of reorganizing thei: 
teaching staffs into two groups the 
teachers” (employed full-time, half 
quarter-time substitutes) and the 
substitutes’”’ (those who work fron 
as needed). As much of the substitute work 
possible would be assigned to the first 
More careful attention would be 
selection and assignment of the second gt 
U parading the education of substitute teach 
ers On the basis of the present stu ly the pro 
fessional qualifications of the substitute teach 
ing staff are quite similar to those of the reg 
ular staff. The great majority of substitutes 
both trained and experienced as regula 
ers. At the same time the typical substitute ha 
somewhat less education than the typical reg 


1 


ular teacher. Moreover, the most recent of he: 


training was acquired several years ago. The 


by improvement in personnel and prof 


teacher and roving teacher neither 
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problem is to provide additional training and to — status of the substitute teaching jol 
provide a type of training that will bring the — the clear implication of not being go 
substitute up to date with regard to instruc- for the regular team. Unquestionably, 
tional trends and technical developments in in terminology would help over a 
education. years to change the typical person’s n 
Those who do not have at least a bachelor’s action to the label “substitute teacher 
degree should be urged to take additional col- the full-time, half-time, and quarter-t 
lege courses leading toward such a degree. stitute teachers “roving teachers” 
Those who will comprise the “roving teacher” other appropriate title) would help 
staff will likely respond willingly to such a a different impression. Perhaps it w: 
request. However, those who are to comprise be a good investment to devise a diff 
the “temporary” staff will need to know that for day-to-day substitutes, for instan 
such additional training will pay off in terms tant teachers” or “supply teachers.” 
of more substitute assignments. It might be A change of name alone, howeve: 
well for schoolboards to establish the policy of | completely solve the problem of buildi: 
increasing the assignments for those who are for the substitute teacher. ‘The fact t! 
willing to take additional work and to see that work only occasionally, that they are 1 
all such teachers know about the policy. very much, that they are not expected 
To meet the needs of those who have degrees as much as regular teachers—all have 
but who have not been to school for 10 to 20 tions for the status of the job. dctu 
years, nearby colleges might be urged to set up job itself must become more import 


special courses designed to survey modern more definite if it is to attain real stat 
trends and developments in education. Such Dealing with the stop-gap natur 
might be designed as refresher courses not only stitute work—The findings of the prese: 
for substitute teachers but also for regular show that the typical substitute teac! 
teachers who have not been to school recently. in this field of work only three years 
Considerable upgrading of the substitute many work only during periods of te: 


staff could be accomplished by providing special financial stress. This situation raises 
summer workshops for substitute teachers, by portant problem of how to get people | 
planning for more observations of outstanding jn this work long enough to become real 
regular teachers, and by setting up demonstra- at ijit—how to insure the children the 
tion teaching designed especially to meet the of mature and experienced substitute t: 
needs of substitute teachers. Then, too, with ‘The most obvious answer lies in the o 
little or no additional work substitute teachers tion of the substitute teaching corps. ‘] 
could be included in the many phases of the in- way to increase the holding power of su 
service education program for regular staff teaching jobs is to make them into 
members. real jobs but better jobs. It is believed t! 
Again, getting full-time and half-time sub- creation of the “roving teacher” staff 
stitutes to participate in such activities presents up of full-time, half-time, and quart: 
no great problem. Getting the temporary, day- substitute teachers with the same | 
to-day substitutes to participate will likely privileges, and responsibilities of regular | 
prove more difficult. An employer who offers ers offers the one best hope of holdi: 
only 30 to 40 days of work per year cannot  gtitute teachers in substitute teaching 
expect an enthusiastic response to such a re- Of course, the above suggestion would 
quest. Boards of education might adopt a policy tribute little or nothing toward the elin 
similar to that suggested previously: the more of the stop-gap nature of day-to-day substitu 
participation in such activities, the more work work. For this group of teachers the p: 
assignments. Also, where funds are available, js considerably more difficult. At the 
schoolboards might pay substitutes for at least time, however, the situation may not 
part of the time they spend in such activities. tirely hopeless. One or more of the fol! 
The investment of the required money would measures would help: 
pay dividends in improved substitute work. a: ie alias Ses Ciae wemiiiien cool fer | 
Building status for the job—The term “sub- and experience (full-time and substit 
stitute” itself detracts from the stature and perience) 
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be admitted to membership by paying one-half come out of the average of $12.2] 
or one-fourth the usual fee. This would be in First, because she is likely to be mar 
line with the present trend toward the deter- have a husband gainfully employed, t 
mination of local and state membership fees tax on this “extra” family income wo 
on the basis of a flat percent of the annual ably be about $2.50. Whether she tal 
salary. streetcar, taxi, or drives the fan 
Enlisting the support and participation of school, the cost will likely run at least ‘ 
the “temporary” corps would be considerably Also, because she has so little time aft 
more difficult; however, the following sug- called about the assignment, she pro 
gested measures would have a strong appeal to buy her lunch at school—another 5 
to many members of this group: With these assumed costs, the typical ; 
1. Every person in the day-to-day substitute staff teacher would net only $8.71 per day 
might be contacted personally by some mem- little more than the prevailing rate for 
ber of the organization. They could be told 
about the purposes, functions, and activities of 


the organization and be invited to join and to 
participate in all its activities. dren reported they netted as little as $ 


help in the larger cities. A few substit 
also had to hire baby-sitters for thei: 


. Association leaders could make a special ef- a day’s work. Under such conditions it 
fort to involve substitute teaching personnel what surprising that school systems 
in the organization and activities of the asso- , 
ciation. Where their talents and interests could sie ; 
be used profitably, they might be appointed to Ihe fact that boards of education | 
serve on professional committees, on planning half as much for substitute teaching as { 
bodies, and in study groups. ular teaching seems an open admissi: 

. The local association might appoint a joint 
committee of regular and substitute staff mem- 
bers to work on problems of instructional co- 
ordination. Similar committees might be set up It has been said that people get 
at thegstate and national levels. Recommenda- what they pay for in education ; howev: 
tions and reports of such committees could be * ; 
widely disseminated among regular and sub- 
stitute teaching personnel. 

. Local, state, and national associations now they are paying for. Where else in the 
make wide use of discussion groups in their could one find as many college graduat 
annual meetings. One discussion group in each are willing to work for $8, $10, and $ 
such meeting might be built around the ad- dew? 
ministration, supervision, or operation of sub- jak 
stitute teaching services. Plans for such discus- 
sion groups could be circulated among sub- of substitute service could be raised 


many substitutes as they do. 


many boards do not consider substitute t 
important work. 


as substitute teaching is concerned, the 
are probably getting considerably mor 


There is no question but that the 


stitute teaching personnel well in advance of payment of higher daily salaries. To i 
ing. 

the meeting , how present salary levels tend to reduc 
Day-to-day substitute teachers might be ad-. wap ieee 7 ee 

° ar ; ° y "Inge actual case Is cited: 
mitted to membership in professional associa- 'tY, the following actual case Is cite: 
tions at a reduced membership fee. In states A substitute teacher in one of the la: 
and localities where membership fees are based = ;, paid $10 per day for substitute work. § 
on a fixed percent of the salary earned during three college degrees end 16 wears of 
the preceding year, substitute teachers could teaching experience. She is one of the | 
be admitted on the same basis. Where state and ctitutes in the system, according to those wh 
local groups have a flat fee for all regular vise this work, and is called very frequent! 
. 9 . . . 
staff members, a flat fee of 25 to 50 percent woman, however, also gives private musi 
of the regular fee might be established for  {o- which she earns $4 per hour, or $24 for 
day-to-day substitutes. hour day. Until recently she had only a few 
Professional associations could plan several  gtudents and thus could take nearly all the s 
activities that would constitute a direct service work she was assigned. During the past tv 
to substitute teachers. Producing a map of the her music classes have grown to the ext 
school district and taking substitute teachers he js going to have to give up one of her 
on a guided tour of the system are examples jobs. There is no question but that she wil 
of services that could be provided by the local — gutystitute teaching, and the system will los 
education association. the best teachers in its temporary corps 


Salaries and salary scales—To get a more Daily rates of pay for beginning da) 
realistic picture of the substitute teacher’s sal- substitute teachers might well be raised 
ary, one would have to consider what has to’ very near, the level of beginning sal 
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teachers. Day-to-day rates should als 
porated into a pay schedule that gives 
for both training and experience. Eacl 
system might pattern its substitute 
pay scale after its present sc ile for 

] 


teachers. ~aie would require ce 


llustrate the implementation of the . One might well 
rgestions, we might consider the pres of substitute teaching experience 
ry schedule for regular teachers in lowed only to those who taught at least 
inity “X.” The scale in Table 48 shows or 50) days during the preceding year.” Als« 
; ies and equivalent daily rates based depending upon local conditions and the scar 
180-day school year. In a community hav- city of qualified substitute teachers, local 
such a salary scale for regular teachers, schoolboards may find it desirable to allow 
logical scale for day-to-day substitutes credit for whatever full-time teaching experi 
cht be one like that shown in Table 49. ence the substitute may have had. Under such 
The schedule for substitute teachers (Table a plan the board might allow a year of sub 


is based on the assumption that a year of _ stitute experience for each year of full-time 


TABLE 48.—SALARY SCALE FOR REGULAR TEACHERS (COMMUNITY “X”) 





Teachers Teachers with Teachers with 
without degrees * bachelor’s degree * master’s degree* 
Year of teaching 
Per year Per day Per year Per day Per year Per day 


> 4 5 6 


Vote: The above is not a recommended scale for regular teache ver, it is typical of 1 


The daily rates shown are based on a 180-day school year 





TABLE 49.—PER-DIEM SALARY SCALE FOR DAY-TO-DAY SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS (COMMUNITY “X”) 





Substitutes Substitutes with Substitutes with 
Year of substitute teaching without a degree bachelor’s degree master’s degree 


1 3 4 


0 00 
0 
0 50 
20 
21 


1 
1 
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experience, or perhaps even better, it might 
count each year of full-time experience the 
equivalent of two years of substitute experience. 
This latter possibility would mean that a sub- 
stitute with a bachelor’s degree and three years 
of full-time experience would start on the 
scale at $21.50 per day instead of $20. 

Such a definite schedule of salaries for day- 
to-day substitute teachers would have many ad- 
vantages in addition to establishing a generally 
higher level of substitute pay. First, such a 
scale would have a strong appeal to the better 
trained and more experienced substitute teach- 
ers. Second, it would tend to keep substitute 
teachers in substitute teaching, for it would 
provide a reward for extended service. Third, 
it would tend to encourage nondegree substi- 
tute teachers to take additional college work in 
order to increase their earning potential. 

What has been said about salaries up to 
this point pertains to pay and pay scales for 
day-to-day substitutes in the temporary corps. 
This leaves the question of pay and pay scales 
for members of the “roving teacher’ staff, 
those who might be employed on full-time, 
half-time, and quarter-time contracts. 

Those who are assigned to full-time sub- 
stitute teaching should be paid on the same 
basis as regular teachers. lf such positions are 
to be regarded as an intermediate step between 
full-time teaching and full-time supervisory 
work, the rates might be set at somewhat higher 
levels than those in the regular teachers’ salary 
scale. 

Those employed on half-time contracts 
should be paid 50 percent of the amount they 
would be paid as full-time regular teachers. 
It would be logical here, however, to require 
a half-time substitute to teach two years be- 
fore being given credit for one year of ex- 
perience on the regular scale. The plan for 
quarter-time substitutes would follow the pat- 
tern recommended for half-time personnel— 
one-fourth of the pay scheduled for full-time 
personnel and four years of such work required 


to gain one experience step on the regular scale. 

All teachers in the “roving teacher” corps 
should also receive appropriate additional 
amounts to offset the added costs of transpor- 
tation. This might well be handled on an ex- 


pense account basis. 

Salaries for substitute teachers versus sick 
leave for regular teachers—Section II pro- 
vided evidence that many school systems are 


financing sick leave for regular teac! 
expense of providing adequate salarie 
stitute teachers. The practice of | 
absent regular teacher the differenc: 
his regular salary and the salary of |} 
tute is neither fair nor educational 

School systems should budget sepa: 
sick leave and substitute teaching ser\ 
amounts to be provided for each 
determined upon the merits of, and n 
each of the two. The establishment of 
tute teachers’ salary schedule simila: 
suggested in the preceding section wi 
all practical purposes, eliminate this 

Fringe benefits—The great majority 
stitute teachers do not share in the frin 
fits commonly available to regula: 
In typical practice, they get their comp 
modest day’s pay and nothing mo: 
workers attach great importance t 
quacy of fringe benefits, and substitute t 
are not likely to be an exception to 

School systems might examine th 
bility of extending to full-time subst 
fringe benefits they now provide fo: 
staff members. This will involve no 
difficulty since, for all practical purpos 
would occupy full-time jobs just like ot! 
members. 

Half- and quarter-time substitutes n 
granted tenure protection, written cont 
preferential consideration for full-time 1 
and full-time substitute jobs, credit in 
tion to the amount of time they work 
experience increments in the salary scl 
and the opportunity to participate in 
tirement system in proportion to the 
they earn. In connection with retiremer 
half- or quarter-time substitute should 
mitted to contribute 5 or 6 percent of th 
she earns just as the regular teacher cont 
5 or 6 percent of the salary he earns 
individual contributions should be match 
lar for dollar by the state or the em; 
board. If regular teachers are paid fo: 


holidays during the year, half-time substit 


might receive pay for two and quart 
substitutes for one. 

A chance to share in certain types of 
benefits might also help to hold people 
day-to-day staff for considerably long 
riods of time. For instance, many whi 
merly held regular teaching jobs might 
come the opportunity to protect and add t 
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as that suggested earlier in this section. A use- 
ful handbook for substitute teachers could be 
developed. The students in each school might 
produce largely on their own a “code of stu- 
dent behavior under substitute teachers.” It is 
difficult to predict all the possible results; there 
could be many more. 

Lesson plans—A lesson plan or some type of 
to the students 
if the substitute 


information relative what 
should be doing is necessary 
teacher is to be expected to contribute to the 
uninterrupted growth and development of 
children. 

When an absence can be foreseen as much as 
24 hours in advance, there is little excuse for 
the regular teacher not leaving some sugges- 
tions as to what should be done during an 
anticipated absence of short duration. Such 
should be required when regular teachers can 
anticipate their absences. Also, in cases where 
schcols or school systems regularly require all 
teachers to submit lesson plans several days or 
a week in advance, there is little excuse for 
these not reaching the substitute when needed. 
In cases where schools do not require staff 
members to submit lesson plans regularly, all 
might be asked to draft one, two, or three spe- 
cial lessons or class projects that might be used 
any time during the year. These could be filed 
and held in anticipation of an unexpected 
absence. 

The earlier recommendation with regard to 

cooperative work on problems could set the 
stage for the development of more adequate 
and useful lesson plans. Regular and substitute 
staff members need to exchange ideas on this 
subject. The substitutes should have the op- 
portunity to advise regular teachers with re- 
gard to the things they need in a typical lesson 
plan. A lesson plan for use by the typical sub- 
stitute teacher might be somewhat different 
from the plan the regular teacher sets up for 
his own guidance. 
The lack of ad- 
vance notice is another problem of major con- 
cern to substitute teachers; however, because 
teachers frequently cannot predict illness in ad- 
vance, it is a difficult problem to solve. 

An efficient system of reporting the absence 
and of contacting an appropriate substitute 


Adequate advance notice 


may serve to give the substitute a few extra 
minutes. Having someone available at night 
who can receive calls from teachers expecting 
to be absent and who can contact substitutes up 


to as late as midnight might ¢ 


stitutes several extra hours of warnir 
ing a workable plan poses a challer 
who administer substitute teaching 
committee on the administration of 
services suggested earlier may find 
to simplify and streamline the present 
nications system. 

The problem can also be attacked 
First, 
plans left by the regular teache: 


indirect ways. adequate 


need for as much advance notice. S« 


spe 


substitute who has her own 5 


tricks —a good story to tell, a vame t 
unusually interesting lesson of her 


teach—planned in advance and read\ 
— 


U 


a moment's notice, will not 
tice as she otherwise would. 


Poy ft 
of students 


haration 


Advance pre} 
number of substitute teachers say st 


T Lh] 
proble 


havior, including disciplinary 
serious obstacle to effective substit 
The study that only a litt 


one-half the substitutes in typical situ 


indicates 


any evidence that students have been 
in advance in how to receive and w 
them. It seems reasonable, therefore, t 
all regular teachers to devote suffi 
early in the school year to training st 
their classes in how to cooperate w 
stitute teacher. 

Students 
among themselves the problems of 


in each classroom should 
with a substitute teacher, then develo) 
of recommendations which might 


The le 


various classes might be organized into 


class code of student behavior. 


mittee to represent the entire school, and { 


the recommendations developed in ea 
build of 
Such a code might define not only ac: 


an over-all code 


class behavior but also what the class 


right to expect of the visiting substit 


If the regular teacher can foresee 


ular absence in advance and knows who 1 


substituting for him, he might attempt 


up the substitute in the eyes of the pu; 


VW 


constit 


student ve 


telling them something about the substit 


training for, and experience in, teachir 


could also tell the students what kind 


son the substitute is and what she will pr: 


expect of them. 


Finally, the regular teacher can help s 


stage for successful substitute teaching 
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lividual pupils. Examples: “Joe has 

. es “f" one regular teache 
fever: we sent him a ‘get well’ car s 
the n ~ ach substitute who we 


won that essay contest sponsored by 
iper.”’ “Bill and Roy have ended thei: a tew cases, 

they are g rain.” “According » th ] “ -* 
ey are good pals again. Act ding to regular staff make it a poin 

grapevine, Mary is going to quit s I 

February. She will be 16 then. You may 


to eat lunch with 


to talk with her.” invites all substitutes 





} 


quently in their building to all their social Most school systems have done litt 
functions. ing in the field of recruiting substit 
Learning to use audio-visual equipment and _ ers, altho many have developed ela 
materials—Since a large proportion of the sub- effective plans for recruiting regul 
stitute teachers do not know how to use audio- And, strangely enough, in spite of 
visual equipment and materials, it is suggested wage rates, school superintendents | 
that every school system set up and put into — have expected candidates for this wo 
operation some intensive inservice training in to them rather than going out then 
this field for substitute personnel. looking for people willing to do 
Such training could be planned as a one- or No superintendent has exhausted t} 
two-day annual workshop for substitute teach-_ ties of relieving the shortage 
ers. Those in charge of audio-visual education teachers until he has: 
for the school system could explain to substi- 1. Secured the support of newspa, 
tutes the services offered in this field and how other mass mediums in _locatir 
materials are ordered and returned. Regular substitute teachers 


teachers who are highly skilled in this field - Conducted a thoro canvass 4 


ld d ? i foll time teachers residing in the s 
could demonstrate preplanning and tollow-up | Dihas om 


‘api - : regular staff member 
activities which help to increase the effective- qualified people who might 
ness of a film or filmstrip. The substitutes this work 

themselves could experiment and practice using Asked every teacher who resig 
year if he would be willing t 

: assignments 
All substitute teachers should be placed on 6 tidied te 


the various types of equipment. 
cooperation of 
the mailing list to receive regularly all audio- and universities in locating peop! 
visual education bulletins and all announce- been trained as teachers but w! 
ments of new films, filmstrips, and recordings taken full-time jobs. 
purchased by the school system. In cases where Of one thing we can be reasonabl 
school systems have a full-time audio-visual substitute teaching does not pay enou 
staff and an extensive collection of materials, vide enough work to attract great 
the audio-visual staff might prepare at least of candidates. We have to do mor 
once each year a special listing of materials seeking the candidates rather thar 
that are especially suitable for substitute teach- them to seek the job. 
ers. This might suggest five or six films or Schoolboard rules and regulation: 
filmstrips for each elementary-school grade and adequate set of official policies gover: 
for each secondary-school subject which might stitute teachers and substitute teachi: 
be used to an advantage any time during the the basis for effective central office-s 
year. teacher relationships, it is suggested tl 
Increasing the supply of substitute teachers systems take immediate steps to dé 
—There are at least three ways to attack the put into effect rules and regulations 
critical shortage of substitute teachers: to reor- at least the following subjects: 
ganize the substitute teaching force into the 1. The daily salary rate or a substitut 
two groups suggested earlier and thus reduce salary scale. If the suggestions of t 
the need for as many substitute teachers; to are followed, the board will adopt 
organize and carry on amore thoro and efficient scale which provides automatic incret 
’. st both training and experience. 
program of recruiting qualified people ; to raise Policies governing the allowance of 
salaries, strengthen the program of fringe bene- fringe benefits and rules for the adn 
fits, and improve other conditions under which tion of these benefits. Such a matter 
substitute teachers work. much credit shall be allowed for s 
ad teaching experience should the substit 
How the suggested plan of reorganizing the duit Gs detilins cheakd tot 
substitute teaching staff can help to solve the looked. 
supply problem has already been discussed and . Minimum general qualifications to bi 
will not be repeated here. How higher salaries, of all substitute teachers and special 
more work, and a greater share in fringe bene- ments for certain types of ee 
e . : , qualifications might be expressed as 
fits can help is obvious and requires no further degree” or “a first-class certificate.” 
elaboration. requirements might be stated as “15 s 
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pointed out earlier, the board of edu 


will likely get a better and more work 
t of rules and regulations if it 
cular staff and substitute teachers 

estions. Thus, the construction of rules 


rn 


regulations might well begin in a cooy 


project involving one or more joint 


tal meetings for substitute teachers 

school system might hold at least two 
meetings for substitute teachers each 
in orientation meeting before school 
in the fall and a meeting in which 
and substitute teachers have the op 


ity to exchange ideas on mutual prob 


orientation meeting for substitute per- 
might be set up as part of a general 
tation meeting for all personnel, or as 
entirely separate meeting. All substitute 
rsonnel should be urged to attend and all 

ew substitutes required to attend. Such a 

neeting might be built around the following 

cs and perhaps others depending upon pe- 
uliar local needs and conditions: 

1. A general description of the school system, its 
rganization, its goals, its philosophy. This 
ight be the subject of an opening speech 
y the superintendent or an assistant super- 
ntendent. 

2. An explanation of the special services provided 
y the school system to teachers and students 


health, audio-vis 
by those in charge of 
w and open discuss 
gulations governing su 
ibstitute teaching 
ission of the modert 
nts in education that 
local program—the core 
metrics, developmental tasks 
would help to compensate 
lack of recent training and « 
A consideration of the ways i 
stitute can be most helpful to 
teacher. For this top 
be broken down into 


led tour of the school 
systems the substitutes mig 
school; in large systems, repre 
in various parts of the city 
Ihe second type of special ann 


the meeting to exchange idea 


staff members might well involve 


tute teachers in small school sys 
equal representation of regular te 
large systems substitute teachers n 
on a rotating basis—half of the 
vear and half the next—or several 
ings might be held simultaneousl\ 
stitutes attend every year. In both 


small school systems the represe 
ular staff members might also be or 
so that over a period of y 
teacher would have a chan 
cipate. 
This type of meeting could pr 
the workshop approach. The total 
first hear a description of the common pl 
lems arising from the working relationships 
between regular and substitute teachers. Such 
could be based upon the research and pe 
riodical literature devoted to this subject in 
recent years. The meeting could the: 
down into small discussion groups. 
groups could be organized according to \ 
phases of the over all problem or accordin 
to grade levels. At the end of the meetir 
leaders of the various discussior 
report their accomplishments to the total group 


Each such annual meeting should result in 


T 
I 
b 


a written report, and copies should be made 
available not only to all substitute teachers 
but also to all regular staff members. 

A worthwhile follow-up activity 
faculty meetings in each school to discuss 
implementation of the recommendations in 
actual working situations. Such faculty meet 
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ings might well involve a few of the substitute sonnel. There is no ques 
teachers who work frequently in the building. wage of $20 to $25 per day 
If the school system has never held such a and hold better people than 
meeting, the first of the series might well be $10, and $12 now prevailing in n 
aimed at the production of a school system Realistic and workable solutio 
handbook for substitute teachers. lems of instructional coordinatio: 
tained only thru the joint efforts 
Facing the Major Tasks and substitute personnel. This 
we need more and more personal 
All problems set forth in this section are be- tween these teachers, more and mo 
lieved to be important ones. It is also believed face situations in which they « 
that each of the suggestions for dealing with ideas on how to be more helpful 
these problems will bring about at least some other. Most urban-school system: 
improvement in conditions prevailing at pres- States have never taken the first 
ent. At the same time, certain measures are the development of cooperatit 
vastly more important than others. Some prob- field. 
lems are of such magnitude that they com- For some strange reason, r 
pletely overshadow all others. personnel fail to realize that substit 
One of the very important basic problems ers have many of the same needs th 
in improving substitute teaching service is that teachers have. Considerable good 
of finding ways to handle a large portion of from just thinking about substit 
this work thru regularly employed full-time every time we think about 
personnel. Perhaps our greatest challenge in to help regular teachers. For inst 
this field lies in developing a well-qualified, stitute teachers need programs of « 
highly skilled full-time substitute teacher who just as much as regular teachers 
thru experience and training becomes a well- well as regular teachers, need decent 
developed specialist at teaching in one school a chance to attend stimulating meet 
today, in another school tomorrow, and in still portunities to observe outstanding 
another the day after tomorrow. and a feeling that they are doing an 
The job of substitute teaching must become job. 
a better and more important job. The creation The broad general prob 
of more full-time jobs will help in this con- these last few paragraphs are the 
nection, but all substitute work cannot be ranges to be crossed on the road to n 
handled thru full-time personnel. Day-to-day tive substitute teaching service. Of 
substitute teaching also has to become a better there are other barriers but these 
job if it is to attract and hold better per- not mountains. 


lems 
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ye ultimate values of the public school are human and 
individual. The administration of schools, the function 
of teaching, and the services performed by the different 
agencies of the school are intended for the benefit of the 
pupil. In order to provide the optimum opportunity for 
intellectual growth, it is particularly important that every 
phase of the instructional program be administered with 
the highest degree of efficiency and foresight. More specifi- 
cally, it is essential that substitute-teaching service be recog- 
nized as an integral part of what is commonly thought of as 
the regular instructional service, requiring at once a planned 
organization of all the related administrative procedures. 
When a class remains untaught because of the unprovided- 
for absence of a regular teacher, the administration stands 
indicted. All of the other contributing agencies of the school, 
as they affect this class, are marking time. Good administra- 
tion will insure a continuous day-by-day program of instruc- 
tion for every child.—Baldwin, Clare Charles. Organization 
and Administration of Substitute-Teaching Service in City School 
Systems. Contributions to Education, No. 615. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. p. 1. 
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\ DEQUATE salar ies are essential to the welfare of teachers and continue to 


a major purpose of the Association. It was this thought, among othe 

that led the leaders of the early 1920’s to establish the NEA Resear 
Division. This unit made its first study of salaries in 1922-23 and has dor 
so thereafter every two years. The present survey for 1954-55 is th 
seventeenth in the series. 

The Association has long been interested in the economic status of a 
teachers. As early as 1863 it resolved “that the situation of the teacher must 
be made desirable by adequate compensation.” Decade after decade the subject 
was discussed at annual conventions; committees presented facts and mad: 
recommendations. These efforts helped to build an awareness of conditior 
both in the minds of teachers and in the consciences of the public. Th 
Association’s effort became systematic by the work of the Salary Committe: 
of the early 1920’s and the surveys of the Research Division. On the basis 
of representative facts, periodically supplied, great strides forward hav 
been made. 

The present study shows that the average salary of all classroom teachers 
in the largest urban school systems has increased 112.2 percent since 1930-31 
Even larger percentage gains have been made in the urban places of smalle: 
size. These gains reflect the higher quality of preparation and service of teachers 
and the increasing public appreciation of these higher standards. 

While we rejoice at the advances made in the number of dollars paid for 
teaching service, we must keep in mind and help the public to understand 
that ultimately the purchasing power of the dollar is of prime importance 
For example, in communities of 30,000-100,000 population, the average 
salary of all classroom teachers, which has reached $4242 in 1954-55, is 
worth $3711 in 1947-1949 dollars and only $2220 in 1935-1939 dollars 
These figures indicate, and other facts clearlt demonstrate, that the relative 
economic position of teachers has made little or no gain since 1940 among 
wage and salary employees. 

We cannot be complacent about this salary situation. It is one of the major 
factors causing and perpetuating the shortage of qualified teachers. Too 
many young persons of first-class ability are unwilling to accept salaries that 
compare unfavorably with what they can earn in other occupations where 
preparation and community expectations are far less. Too many competent 
and experienced teachers leave the profession each year because they cannot 
afford to be teachers. These conditions are not only destructive to the pro 
fession but they are depriving American children and youth of the quality 
of education that is rightfully theirs. Thus the salary problem demands con 
tinuous attention. 

The present survey represents, not only a great amount of work by the 
NEA Research Division, but many hours of unselfish effort by superintendents 
of schools and their staffs who filled out complex questionnaires. To all who 
have helped to make the study possible, the Association and the profession 
acknowledge their debt. 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 





I. Introduction 


922-23, the Research Divi 


f the National Education Association has 


tially, since | 


ted surveys of the salaries paid in urban 

icts. This RESEARCH BULLETIN 

sents a summary of the salaries paid urban 
ol employees in 1954-55. 


Method of Making Survey 


The procedure in making this study 
to that followed in previous years 
juiry forms were mailed to superintendents 
schools in September 1954. A sample section 
this questionnaire is illustrated on page 87 
this bulletin. Follow-up letters and tele 
ms were sent to secure the largest poss 
npling. Correspondence was carried 
enever reasonable doubts occurred cor 
o the meaning and the accuracy of the re 


ely ed. 


Groupings of School Districts 


The groupings used in classifying school 
sricts in surveys prior to 1952-53 have 
based on the census population of the 

| city located within the school district. 

150 census was used for 1950-51; the 

nsus for 1940-41 thru 1948-49: 

130 census for years prior to 1940-41. 

In recent years, the classifying of city school 

stricts by the census population of the central 
has become less and less satisfactory. Some 
s are parts of county-unit school systems 
the statistics cannot be separated. Some 
es are in groups of cooperating urban and 
ral areas that have formed unified school 

listricts. There is an increasing tendency for 

irge cities to include contiguous areas in the 

school districts, altho not annexed to the mu 

cipalities themselves. The questionnaire re 


es received from these county and consolli 


dated dist 


entire district rather than one 


ricts usually include fig 


Pe | ° ’ 
and are likely to be incorrectly classified when 
on of the 


"1 


major city. For example, the city of Charleston, 


grouped according to census populat 


West Virginia, had a population of 73,501 in 
1950 but it is part of the Kanawha County 
School System, with a population of 239,629. 

1952-53 the NEA Research Division 


rave up its former unsuccessful 


Separate figures for central citie 
instead to establish a list of urd. 
tricts and to classify the districts 
of their total population. The inf 
collected by means of a questionnaire, census 


hngures, and correspondence, ind a tentative 
classification was made for use 1952-53 
survey. Since that time constant 
have been made as further 
been received and a revised c] 
made for use in the current study 

The changes from the forme: t 
school systems have been chiefly four: 
moving certain districts to a higher population 
group; (b) including county-unit school sys 
tems as urban districts when 
city of 30,000 or more populat 
half the population is in urban 
cluding town school systems as 


when half the population Is In a City oO! ties 


i ( 


located therein, or when the town is located 


1 


within the urban-fringe areas of a larg 


d) omitting cities of less than 30.000 


1 
CIT) 


lat : . . 
population in county units that re predomi- 


nantly rural. 
Ihe present Group I includes urban school 


districts over 500,000 in population; Group II 


designates urban school district 


500,000 in population; Group III 


100.000 to 


urban school districts 30,000 to 100.000 in 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Group Population 
number ranges 


Number of urban 
school districts Number of Percent 
according to urban school replying 
1950 population districts report 


3 4 


— 


42198 29 re 


500 . OO 

100 .000 t 500 . 000 
30 000 t 100 000 
10,000 t 30.000 
OOO ¢t 10 , OO 

500 to 5.000 








population; and so on thru Group VI. See 
Table 1 on page 61. 

The six population groups as defined in 
columns | and 2 of Table | are used con- 
sistently thruout this bulletin and are referred 
to by Roman numerals. The use of the group 
designations, both in text and tables, conserves 
space and avoids cumbersome repetition of the 
population limits. 


Cautions in Using Data 


In making comparisons of trends the follow- 
ing must be kept in mind: 

First, no attempt has been made to revise 
the figures shown in this bulletin for former 
years to conform to the changes in classifica- 
tion of school districts used in 1952-53 and 
1953-54. The salaries shown in earlier years 
are slightly higher than they would have been 
if this new classification had been used. An 
exception is Group I, which was not changed 
by the new classification. 

Second, the population groupings used are 
based on the census which is taken only once 
a decade, while in each year a few districts 
cross the line into new population groups, 


usually to a higher group. Because the census 


years were 1930, 1940, and 1950, median 
salaries shown for 1930-31, 1940-41, and 1950- 
51 are probably closely representative of the 
true population groupings. The salaries in an 
intercensus year such as 1952-53, because the 
shifts in population are not represented in the 
classification of districts, are higher than they 
would be if larger districts had been moved 
to the next higher group and smaller districts 
added from the next lower group. This is true, 
even more significantly, of the 1954-55 figures. 

Third, because school salaries change thru- 
out the year, and each report is based on figures 
reported early in the school year, the figures 
shown here are slightly lower than if end-of- 
the-year figures could have been used. 


Altho the influence of the 
been fully explored, it is probab! 
effect in this bulletin is to show sli 
increases over previous vears th 


occurred. 


Change in Inquiry Form 

Since 1952-53 the section which req 
aries paid administrative and super\ 
cers was changed on the inquiry fi 
to urban school districts over 30,000 
lation. This change consisted mainly of 
ing the directors and supervisors fro 
sistant directors and assistant super\ 
in previous years had been grouped 

Owing to this change, med 
these school employees are 
Tables 2, 3, and 4 because compara! 
trends are not available. However, the 
salaries paid in 1954-55 to all types of 
tors and supervisors and of assistant d 
and assistant supervisors are shown i: 
for urban school districts over 30,000 
lation. 

Size of Sample 

Table 1 shows the classifications 
number of urban school districts in ea 
six population groups, and the nun 
percent of usable replies. 

A total of 2466 urban school d 
included in the salary survey for this yea 
is more than the total reporting in 
except 1952-53, and the number of 
districts over 30,000 in populati 
exceeds all previous bienniums by 55 

This study covers 64.2 percent of 
school districts above 2500 in populati: 
90.1 percent of those with more than 3 
population. It is estimated that 87 per 
all employees in urban school systems 
United States are included in the tabul 
The number of school employees of al! 
included in this study is 614,728. 





II. Trends in Salaries Paid, 1930-31 to 1954-55 


possible thru the NEA Research Divi 

salary surveys to compare median! s 
school employees for a quarter of a 
Tables 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 of the 
section show periodic comparisons for 
vears since 1930-31. The cautions 
Section I of this bulletin should be 


n mind, however, when using these con 


General Trends Since 1930-31 


930-31 the salaries of teachers in ut 
districts stood at their highest point 
that date both in total amount and in pur 
power. A year or two thereafter the 
nomic depression led to widespread unen 
yment and curtailment of salaries. The 
lians reached their lowest levels in the 
school year 1934-35. 
The 1936-37 and 1938-39 surveys re 
1 medians of salaries progressively higher 
n those in the 1934-35 study. With the e 
tion of one population group, there were 
reases from 1938-39 to 1940-41. In the big 
lustrial centers in Group I the opening of 
World War II drew oft many experienced 
chers. Their temporary replacements were 
it lower salaries so that for some posi 
re was an actual decrease in median 
iries from 1938-39 to 1940-41. By 1940-41 
medians in Groups I thru IV equaled or 
seeded those reported for the same groups 
1930-31. Not until 1942-43 had Groups V 
1 VI restored salaries so that the median 
ries approximated those of 1930-31. 
The 1944-45 survey showed a definite 
ward turn of the medians for most type 
hool positions in all groups. After 1944-45 
e general trend has been sharply upward as 
mpared with the slow recovery between 
134-35 and 1942-43. 


The median salaries paid, as shown by tl 


he 
present bulletin, are the highest reported to 
date in this series of biennial surveys. To say 
this, however, is to give but part of the pic 
ture since the vital question to the individual 
s the purchasing power of the take-home pay. 
This question will be discussed later in the 
resent section (page 71). 


Trends of Salaries in Specific Groups 
For the first time in this seri 


+ 


OT t 


school districts 

school ‘Impiovyee 

[Che relative frequency with whicl 

districts report a particular type of 

should be considered in any use of 

given in this bulletin. For example, in 

I (see Table 2) the median shown fo 

vising junior high-school deans and 

ment heads for 1954-55 is $7286 and 

supervising junior high-school assis 

cipals is $6913. From this it would 

supervising deans and department 

being paid higher salaries than the supe 

assistant principals, but such is not the case 

The first mentioned positions were reported 
ly h rh 

; 


salaries, while positions ot the second type 


by only two districts, paying relative 


were reported by 10 districts. The con 

nedian salary paid the supervising 

school assistant principals fo 

tricts also reporting supervisins 

partment heads is $8614. This 
ince of the use of column 2 lables 
, 6, 7, and 8 in making any comparisons 

between the various types of en ployees 

T 


ments in relative position ot the med 


1 ‘ 
he tables in this section show the 


paid to various types of school pe 

discussion will be limited to the median salarie 
of classroom teachers, principals, superintend 
ents of schools, and secretaries of schoolboards 


Classroom tea hers The median salar es of 


, . cA ce , 
ill classroom teachers in 1954-55 are as fol 


lows for urban school districts of the Various 


sizes: Group I, $5287; Group II, $4213; 
Group III, $4242; Group IV, $4034; Group 
V, $3745: and Group VI, $3613. These 
medians are from 12 to 7 percent higher than 
the comparable medians of 1952-53; they 
are from 177 to 110 percent higher than the 
similar medians of the 1930-31 survey 

In addition to the generally substantial rise 
in actual salaries paid to classroom teachers 
during the past 25 years there have been three 
other major trends. The first of these has been 
the reduction in the differences in the salaries 
paid in the various population groups. In 


1 Those not familiar with the term “median’’ may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes 
as the familiar “arithmetic mean” or “average.” More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a 
, ? r 


sual r greater th 
S equal t ( greate I 


| to, or less than, the median 


lan, the median salary, and the poorest paid 50 percent of a group of 


' h 
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1930-31 the median salary paid in Group I The tendency tur salaries to inc: 
districts was 90.7 percent higher than that the size of the district was one of t} 
paid in Group VI districts. For the other causes of a high employment turnove: 
population groups this percent was: Group II, areas and small towns. It made for 
53.5 percent: Group III, 34.7 percent; Group teacher shortage in the war years 
IV, 18.7 percent; and Group V, 9.7 percent. 1941 and 1945 by drawing school 
In 1954-55 similar percents were: Group I, from the small to the large communi: 
46.3 percent; Group II, 16.6 percent; Group the basis of trends in median sala 
III, 17.4 percent; Group IV, 11.7 percent; classroom teachers, the former ad 
and Group V, 3.7 percent. in the larger urban areas are decreasir 


TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOI 
TRICTS OVER 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP I 





Number of 
systems 
reporting 
Type of school employee — type Median salaries paid in Percent of increass 
of em- ~- -— —— 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-5] 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 


1 2 4 5 6 8 Q 


Classroom teacher 
Kindergarten 
Elementary school 
Atypical classes 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 
Part-time or continuation 
school 
Total all regular classroom 
teachers*® 
Teaching department heads, deans, 
and assistant principals;> 
Junior high school , 
High school 
Supervising deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department 
heads 
Assistant principals 
High school: 
Jeans. 
Department heads 
Assistant principals 
Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals * 


501 
434 ,172 817 
341 


WNNNN 
ae On 


> 


_ 


Principals: 
Supervising elementary school 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 
Part-time, continuation, or 
adult education school 
Administrative and supervisory staff 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy 
superintendents 
Administrative assistants 
Secretaries of boards of educa- 
tion 
Business managers 
Auditors , 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical em 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools 2.700 400 5.540 
Clerks in principals’ offices 519 ,480 2,619 3. 3,382 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and supervisory 
offices 1 1,71 
) 
) 


100.9 


114 
79 


4 , 787 2,892 3,455 3,642 
Nurses 10 1.924 ,926 3,240 3,913 319 
2 383 3,927 4, ,869 


Attendance officers. . . ; 17 2,1¢ 





* Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 

»b Owing to the irregularity in reporting these positions, the medians given are based on salaries f 
reporting these positions for all years shown 

© Owing to changes in 1952-53 in the inquiry form used in collecting data on salaries of administrative and supervi 
for urban school districts over 30,000 in population, only the few positions shown are comparable for the various | 
further explanation, see page 62.) 
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¥§ particular note in this connection is the 
f+ in position of Groups II and III. The 
)$4.55 median salary paid all regular class 
teachers in Group III districts slight] 

paid in Group II districts 

second major trend has been the 

ip which existed in 1930-31 

in salaries of classroom 


yrs. In Group | 


] } 
Classroon teacne! 


TABLE 3—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID 


he Be | 


112.2 percent between 1930-31 
while in this same period the m« 
of no supervising principals an 
ents in this group increased 
92.4 percent. 
The reasons for this 
Generally speaking, 

ies of classroom teacl 
ceptionally low, especially in 
schools. As the teacher shorta 


Y 


EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL DIS- 


TRICTS 100,000 TO 500,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP II) 





Number of 
systems 
reporting 
each type 
of em- 
ployee in 1930 1940 
1954-55 31 41 


Type of school employee 


195 53 } 
listricts over 30,000 in 


n, see page 6 


Median salaries paid in Pe 


cent of increase 


1950 1952- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1952-53 
51 53 g 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1054-55 


000 
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living increased during the war years, rela- that have pushed up the median 
tively large proportions of any additional classroom teachers so rapidly. 
funds were put into salaries of classroom The third trend has been the 
teachers in order to hold the staffs. The in- duction since 1930-31 of the gaps 
crease in state aid for salary purposes and the various types of classroom teachers 
tendency to raise the minimum salaries for the I, for example, between 1930-31 and 
inexperienced teachers in order to attract the median salary of high-school te 
properly trained persons to take care of the creased 91.6 percent and that of el: 
ever increasing enrolments are other factors school teachers, 112.3 percent. 


TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL p; 
TRICTS 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP II] 





Number of 
systems 
reporting 
Type of school employee —_ type Median salaries paid in Percent of increass 
ofem- ——— — - 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-5] 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 





3 6 10 
Classroom teachers: 
Kindergarten 22 ,609 
Elementary school 3 ,609 
Atypical classes 58 850 
Junior high school 860 
High school ‘ 2,111 
Junior college 
Part-time or continuation 
school 2 2,166 
Total all regular classroom 
teachers *® ) 760 
Teaching department heads, deans, 
and assistant principals: 
Junior high school 
High school 
Supervising deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals. 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department 
heads : 
Assistant principals 
High school: 
Deans — : ~S2i 2,460 
Department heads 
Assistant principals. . . 24! é d 3,093 
Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, 
and assistant principals 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school 
Supervising elementary school 
Junior high school ae 
High school 
Junior college 
Part-time, continuation, 
adult education school 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy 
superintendents 
Administrative assistants 
Secretaries of boards of educa- - 
tion 5 a - 5,118 §,775 
Business managers — PP : 7 3, 4 5, ,600 
Auditors. . is on 3, .660 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools. . .. 323 .815 J ,982 3,453 3,700 
Clerks in principals’ offices 317 ,046 ,120 407 ,591 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and supervisory 
offices. . Prides de. 0 334 1,268 oa 396 2,747 996 
Nurses. ‘ 268 .651 62 3,063 3,581 ,994 
Attendance officers 143 1.736 5 3,035 3.380 .742 





* Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 

>» Owing to changes in 1952-53 in the inquiry form used in collecting data on salaries of administrative and supervis 
for urban school districts over 30,000 in population, only the few positions shown are comparable for the variou 
further explanation, see page 62.) 
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TABLE 5——MEDIAN SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 


[ 


STAFF IN URBAN 


SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION 





pes of positions 


Number 
of 
systems 
reporting 
each 
type of 
position 


Group I 


Total 
number 
of ind 
viduals 
reported 


Group II 


Number 
of Tota 
Median systems number 
salaries reporting of po- 
paid 


Median 
salaries 
each sitions paid 
type of reported 

position 


5 


000 
S00 
SOo0 


33 


000 
075 
0)? 
33 
x01 
600 


Number 
of Tota 
systems number Median 
reporting of po salaries 
each sitions paid 
type of reporte: 
position 


8 





( 
ie 
b 
< 





TABLE 6.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOO 
TRICTS 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP Iy 





Type of school employee 


1 
Classroom teachers: 
Elementary school* 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 
Part-time or 
school 
Total all ee ar Classroom 
teachers * 
Supervising asst tant ‘prin pipes ' 
deans, and department head 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 
Principals: 
Elementary school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
Junior high school 
Teaching. 
Supervising 
Total 
High school: 
Teaching 
Supervising. . 
;) en 
Junior college preside nts, prin- 
cipals or chief administrators 
Administrative and supervisory staff 
Superintendents of schools 
Assistant superintendents 
Secretaries of boards of educa- 


continuation 


Business managers 
Superintendents of buildings 
and grounds p 
Directors and supervisors of: 
Educational divisions: 
Elementary educa- 
tion 
Secondary educ ation 
Adult education 
Special education 
Special subjects: 
Vocational education 
Physical and health 
education... 
Art 


Monnet or industrial 


Home economics 
Special services: 
Research, tests, etc. 
Guidance ; 
Pupil personnel 
Curriculum 
Audio-visual 
tion 
School library services 
Health services. . 
School lunch services 
Transportation. . 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend- 
ents of schools 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administra- 
tive and = supervisory 
otfices : : 
Janitors 
Nurses 
Attendance officers 


educa- 


clerical em- 


Number of 
systems 
reporting 
each type 

ofem- -———— 

ployee in 1930- 
1954-55 31 


2 3 
428 
619 
876 
864 


.552 


Median salaries paid in 


1940- 
41 


4 


1950- 


51 
5 


,998 
, 204 


3.490 
104 


worw 


wn 


aan & > ho 


,665 


.150 


, 600 
,729 


, 200 


,357 
.365 
,828 


,894 
,652 
,579 


100 
154 
123 


1952- 
53 


6 


6,067 


8,053 
6,545 


3,533 
5$,217 


4,379 


.357 
.479 
066 


,183 
. 888 
,824 


,775 
366 
,328 
560 


,033 
7,286 


, 208 
,028 


1930-31 


Percent of increa 


1940-41 
1954-55 1954-55 


1950 
1954-5 


8 9 10 








* Includes kindergarten teachers. 
> Includes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 








° ] 
it is generally true for the other room teachers are substant 
the 


ups (see pages 65, 66, 68, 69, and than in 1930-31. Undoubtedly 


it the relative difterences among the son for this change has been the wides 


salaries of the various types of class adoption of the single-salary schedule 


TABLE 7—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP V) 


——2————__—_ 





Number of 
systems 
reporting 
of school employee each type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
of em- 
ployee in 1930- 1940 1950- 1952- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1952-53 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 § 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 


3 4 ~ 


r high school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total 
school 
Teaching 
Supervising 
Total OR? 
ior college preside 
ipals, or chief adn 
ninistralive and supervi 
intendents of schools 
ant superintendents : 2 417 
f educa- 


000 
120 


950 


Secretaries of boards o 
tion 
ness Managers 5 + 
iperintendents of buildings 
and grounds 
irectors and supervisors of: 
Educational divisions 
Elementary education 
Secondary education 
Special education 
Special subjects 
Vocational education 
Physical and health 
education ] 700 
Art 7 yf 595 067 
Music 7 ) 347 
Manual or industrial 
arts 22 l 433 
Home economics 900 
Special services 
Guidance 
Pupil personnel 
Curriculum 
Audio-visual educa- 
tion 
School library services 
School lunch services 
Transportation 
choolem plo-vees 
Secretarial and clerical en 
ployees: 
Secretaries to superintend 
ents of schools 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administra 
tive and _ supervis 
offices 
Janitors 
Nurses 
Attendance officers 


000 
78 


— 


40988 2 er 


960 


* Includes kindergarten teachers 
Includes regular kindergarten 











Principals—To a considerable extent the 
trends in the medians of classroom teachers’ 
present in the medians of 
principals’ salaries. Briefly, they are that, in 
the past 25 years, (a) the percent of change 


salaries are also 


has generally been greater in the small cities 
than in the largest cities and (b) the percent 
of change has generally been greater in the 
elementary schools than in the high schools. 
These trends can be illustrated by specific 
types. Supervising elementary-school _princi- 
pals’ median salaries, between 1930-31 and 
1954-55, increased by the following percents: 
Group I, 92.4 percent; Group II, 105.5 per- 





cents for high-school principals w 


62.2, 69.5, 75.1, 96.2, and 111.9. F; 


population angle it will be noted tha: . che spec 
foregoing percents are generally larg ; reneral 
small urban districts than in the larg ents has 
districts. | pri 

Superintendents of schools—Trends jy . Seere 
median salaries of superintendents of s nectacl 
are less clear than for the preceding g 5 eal 


because of the relatively few persons 
and the turnover in the past 25 years iol 

Between 1930-31 and 1954-55 the 
salaries of superintendents of schools a 


‘ 


by the following percents: Group I, 37.4; 








e : y ~ ‘ yas of 
cent; Group III, 122.9 percent; Group IV, cent; Group II, 54.3 percent; Group || hl 
‘ y - ~ T oh ~d sont 
133.2 percent; Group V, 131.1 percent; and 68.7 percent; Group IV, 75.4 percent: G; : 
Group VI, 119.4 percent. The respective per- V, 80.4 percent; and Group VI, 85.9 perc: | 
‘ l 
54-5 
TABLE 8.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN URBAN SCHOOL Dis. & silarie 
TRICTS 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 TO 1954-55 (GROUP VI) 7 pe 
Number of 
systems 
reporting 
Type of school employee —_ type Median salaries paid in Percent of increase 
of em- - —— - - - - 
ployee in 1930- 1940- 1950- 1952- 1954- 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 1052: Sal: 
1954-55 31 41 51 53 55 1954-55 1954-55 1954-55 1054-5 
— i inital emis caauccipimmpeiiiiaii vy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
—— - ~ — ——_— _ ———$$__—____—_— ~—— — xtent 
Classroom teacher 1° 
Elementary school® 432 $1,162 $1,149 $2,683 $3,118 $3,465 198.3% 201.7% 29 ndaivi 
Junior high school 119 1,360 1,301 2,903 3,233 3,579 163.2 175.1 23.3 
High school cai ae 1/547 1,428 3.067 3.498 3.848 148.7 169.5 5.5 th 
Part-time or continuation 
school. .. : nce 8 3,693 4,375 4,200 13 e 
Total all regular classroom 
teachers». . , - 440 1,307 1,273 2,831 3,275 3,613 176.5 183.9 ine¢ 
Supervising assistant principals, mer 
deans, and depariment heads: juca 
High school.... 17 4,350 4,700 4,767 9 Pp 
Principals: ul 
Elementary school: - 
Teaching 160 1,409 1,350 3,001 3,483 3,919 178.1 190.3 30 ¢ easi 
Supervising 204 2,175 1,878 4,053 4,388 4,773 119.4 154.2 17.8 g rice 
Total. . 327 1,459 1,410 3,220 3,871 4,286 194.0 204 .2 33.2 w 
Junior high school: \os' 
Teaching...... 22 3,400 3,725 4,150 22.1 : 
Supervising. . . . 41 ’ 3,775 4,113 4,650 3.2 Inde 
Total 63 1,775 1,596 3,550 3,917 4,480 152.4 180.7 26.2 = 
High school: The 
Teaching. . _— =—si(‘éS tS = AG 3,682 4,050 4,640 26.0 
Supervising........ : 265 4,283 4,690 5,171 20.7 OU. 
Total. . : 296 2,403 2,136 4,177 4,598 §,091 111.9 138.3 21.9 on 
Administrative and supervisory staf’ 3 
Superintendents of schools 435 3,565 3,219 5,526 6,043 6,623 85.9 105.9 19.9 
Secretaries of boards of educa- an 
| on ; 96 “dite "acai 1,285 1,838 2,300 79.0 2 
Business managers... 12 emtik 1,950 4,200 4,200 4.750 143.6 13.1 on 
Superintendents of buildings a 
and grounds “ 25 2,150 1,570 3,500 4,025 4,225 96.3 169.1 20.7 = 
Directors and supervisors of: 
Elementary education 19 4.260 4,300 4,750 9.2 8 
Music : ; ; 21 1,439 1,428 3,480 4,050 4,150 188.4 190.6 19.3 5 
Guidance 13 ee ee Sh 4,650 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical em- 
ployees: 
Secretaries to  superin- 
tendents of schools ‘ 278 885 878 2,000 2,246 2.475 179.9 182.1 23.9 
Clerks in principals’ offices... 171 781 787 1,730 2,141 2,179 179.0 176.9 26.0 
Clerks in other administrative 
and supervisory offices. .... 70 764 825 2,050 2,139 2,408 215.2 191.9 7.5 
Janitors ah 357 1,190 1,180 2,403 2,786 2,973 149.9 2.0 23 
Nurses ‘ a 128 1,546 1,296 2,686 3,053 3,404 120.2 162.7 26.7 
Attendance officers. ........ 17 2,525 2.8325 3,825 ; 23.8 





*Includes kindergarten teachers. 


bIncludes regular kindergarten, elementary-school, junior high-school, and high-school teachers. 
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ich reliance cannot be placed upor Index on this basis for ] “\ 
fic amount of these percents, but in IY1.I 
the percent of change for superintend Lhe purchasing power « 
yeen less than tor < lassroom teac he rs can be measured by the TOolLloW!L I 
ipals. Salary, divided by Index, times 
vates of beards of electe~One TWOuRE Power (in dollars of the period 
\ ? Tr leé ( 104 )]} Tucatio 
; = CR ge ae ee solving ti 
lar advance in salaries between 1930 eipsdlbnternt : ye Ande a Applying th 
fey le ta the 19§4.-55 med » tor ( | 
154-55 has been in the median salaries ‘O™™U*4 tO TN 1954 median for Group II] 
° | ] . a hl classroon teachers, $4242, gives a Ire 
taries of boards of education. The ae ‘ me 
, Q2n 2 | i hoe power in 1935-1939 dollars of $2220 ($4242 
of salary in 1930-31, particularly in the ; <a 
' “> 191.1 100 $2220 
school districts under 100,000 in pop é: 
| The federal income tax, not apy 
suggests that at that time the position ee ee pag 
ad teachers’ salaries before 1939, n furthe 
- often held by a school secretary and that . 1OC4 
; : cut in purchasing power. At 1954 tes, a 
ssibly, Decause OT Increase nportance, the : ] 
; becau T ¢ ed 11 pe inc I single teacher with one depe ndent tas 
now requires new levels of prepara- of $4242, would pay $533. 1] 
1 experience. Between 1930-31 and L194] 1 
s expel ve ms would be worth only $1941 in 1935-1959 do 
54-55 the percent of change in median Jarc State income taxes, much it ed 
r\To , 7 ve ’ 5 > > nm . iT I +¢ ' 
DIS ies ranged from 65 percent in Group | to recent vears. take a further bite in , tate 
percent in Group ¥ Another factor reduces the of 
— 
parent increases in teache on 
‘ = 1939 to 1953 (the latest vea le fo 
Relative Value of Salaries’ 
comparison) the average en ersol 
Salaries have value only in terms of what 4?Mings Tose 184 percent whi ngs of 
bhlic »acher mer ni | 
will buy—purchasing power—and to the all public-school teachers incré ly LOO 
nt that the things they can buy will meet he . The median ri of Group III city 
oad 192, 
’ , } a ; 1 eachers increase nly 4.9 pe I mn this 
lividual needs. The needs are determined | increased 
, , > s period, 
the level or standard of living that the ' , : 
° ° ° ry , . Level of living By comparit ncomes of 
ner tries to maintain. This level is deter 
’ ‘ ‘ occupational groups, it IS poss! ile to determine 
ned by community expectations and by , , 
; to some extent the relative levels of living 
icational and occupational background , ' , 
: : , Such comparisons show that teacher is 
Purchasing power Pure hasing power Is 1 ! | 
| by ind ; group are on about the same level as the 
easured by indexes that s > the change i 
7 ux s that show the change in qyerage wage or salary worker in the United ( 
ces rom ymne yecihe ate } ; | 
t from one specihed date to another. States but far below the average worker in t 
Y eae : ee oe. ws i es 
commonly used is the Consumer Price other professional occupations. In general, the . 
rde > . 1 ~ Ce . - 
dex of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. apparent increases in school salaries in the two « 
[he Index is now based on 1947-1949 as past decades have not been enough to main - 
10.0; in January 1955 it was 114.3. Before tain teachers at even the relatively low eco 
em : e > ; ae 
153 it was based on 1935-1939 as 100.0; the nomic level attained prior to World War II. 
2 Economic indexes referred to in this section are derived from releases of federal agencies See: Nat \ a 
n, Research Division. Economic Status of Teachers in 1954-55. Special Memo. Washington, D. ¢ the A 
ember 1954. 26 p 
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III. The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1954-55 


The median salaries reported in the pre- 
ceding section summarize as well as is pos- 
sible in any single figure the general status of 
urban teachers’ salaries. It is important, how- 
ever, to know how the salaries are distributed 
above and below the median figure. Tables 9 
and 10 present this information for the main 
groups of teachers in urban school districts. 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHO 
DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 


Tables 11 and 12 show the dist: 
salaries for the main groups of prin 
Tables 13 and 14 give similar data 
tain administrative and supervisory off 

Table 15 presents the distributio: 
aries paid to secretaries and clerical en 
while Table 16 shows similar inforn 
attendance officers, janite 


nurses, and 





Elementary-school teachers 





Salary groups 











Group I* Group IIs Group IIr* 
1 2 < 4 

$8 100-8, 599 6 
7600-8 .099 ; 21 
7100-7 ,599 63 63 40 
6 600-7 ,.099 9,450 675 97 
6 400-6 , 599 322 61 137 
6, 200-6 ,399 985 272 360 
6 ,.000-6 ,199 2,714 473 496 
5 800-5 ,999 2,186 979 601 
5 690-5 ,799 2,851 2,495 1,377 
5500-5 599 5,057 832 744 
5 400-5 ,499 2.074 1,093 910 
5 300-5 ,399 1,370 1,417 1,145 
5 200-5 , 299 3.497 2,155 945 
5,.100-5 199 860 1,238 1,461 
5 000-5 ,099 2,498 2,308 1,283 
4,900-—4 ,999 1,465 1,851 1,542 
4. 800-4 ,899 1,472 2,415 1,684 
4.7004 ,799 1.021 1,869 1,686 
4 600-4 ,699 1,933 2,213 1,886 
4,500-4 ,599 961 1,873 2 386 
4, 400-4 .499 2,859 1.864 2,087 
4, 300-4 , 399 505 3,909 2,198 
4,200-4 , 299 1,991 2.286 2,329 
4,100-4,199... 1,500 3,314 2,257 
4,000-4 099... 2,398 2,572 2,906 
3900-3 ,999 2,913 2,448 2,632 
3, 800-3 ,899 2,031 3,007 2,411 
3, 700-3 ,799 727 2,877 2,846 
3 600-3 ,699 2,311 3,508 2,643 
3, 500-3 ,599 499 2,945 2,614 
eS are 1,902 4,073 2,672 
3, 300-3 ,399 364 2.937 2 "093 
3, 200-3 , 299 861 2,265 2,111 
3,100-3,199... 332 1,880 1,807 
3 ,000-3 099... 618 1,880 1,750 
2900-2 ,999 14 1,725 997 
2800-2 ,899 $1 1,371 1,219 
2.700-2 ,799 1,144 942 
2 ,600-2 ,699 26 1,025 688 
2,500-2 , 599 816 433 
2 400-2 ,499 6 401 307 
2,300-2 .399 330 224 
2,200-2 ,299 139 200 
2,100-2 ,199 103 76 
2,000 -2 ,099 62 79 
Below $2,000 467 205 
Total 62,687 73,630 59 533 
Median $5,110 4 055 $4,028 
Arithmetic mean $5,093 $4. 125 $4. 099° 





Group I Group I Group Te ‘Group I Group II 
S 6 7 8 
1 
14 
142 28 42 555 
2,114 161 144 6,249 
86 113 195 769 
264 199 177 Baan 
437 441 293 3,189 
1,035 395 337 2,875 
603 632 §32 2.425 
545 233 341 1,034 
365 395 384 898 
143 316 365 465 
500 653 450 1,068 
90 530 649 185 
560 671 551 962 
421 341 681 182 
398 848 619 648 
205 619 737 431 
550 522 716 527 
176 573 670 502 
560 585 713 1,378 
163 718 633 137 
441 652 715 521 
248 776 674 428 
2,043 550 628 891 
243 658 740 258 
369 691 642 249 
112 555 637 72 
351 735 662 188 
159 746 554 102 
423 762 584 184 
88 588 421 48 
257 462 371 85 
129 329 333 52 
126 352 294 7 
3 311 206 3 
2 195 224 1 
aiemnn 169 17 
Se wehn 103 132 1 
50 94 
68 53 1 
46 34 
sheath 4 15 
4 12 
3 9 
11 4 
14,351 17,793 17,453 29 ,847 32 
$4 931 $4,311 $4 382 $5 ,864 $4 
$5 ,046 $4,376 $4 408 713 


Junior high-school teachers 








*For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 




















_High- school teache 
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TABLE 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 
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IV. Indexes of Relationships of Median Salaries 


Tables 17 and 18 show comparisons of 
median salaries by the use of index numbers 
based on the tables in Section II. In each 
population group the median salary of the ele- 
mentary-school classroom teachers is taken as 
100 for each of three school years—1930-31, 
1940-41, and 1954-55. 

The figures are of most significance for 
positions generally found in all school systems 
such as the three major groups: classroom 
teachers, principals, and superintendents of 
schools. Positions that occur least often are 


TABLE 17.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOo| H 
DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1954-55 


likely to be found only in the 


where relatively high salaries are 
high medians for th 
of the tables in Section I] 
number of school systems reporting 
of employee in 1954-55 and should 
sulted when using Tables 
Substantial 
to 


resulting in 
Column 2 


1930-31 


9 


changes 


1954-55 


are 


17 


relations} 


shown. 


and 





< 


earlier, there has been a shift towa: 
the gap between classroom teachers 


mentary 


schools and 


in 


high 


schos 





Index of relationship, elementary-school teachers’ salary 
Type of school employee Group I« 
1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 


1 2 3 
Classroom teac hers: 

Kindergarten 96 97 
Elementary school... . ; 100 100 
Atypical classes 108 101 
Junior high school 112 115 
High school.... . ; 127 128 
Junior college 

Part-time or continuation school 120 116 


Teaching department heads, deans, and assistant 
principals: 
Junior high school 
High school mals 


Supervising deans, department heads, and as 
sistant principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals . 182 192 
Junior high school: 
Deans and department heads 


Assistant principals. . . 153 189 
High school: 

Deans. . 

Department heads : 

Assistant principals... . 234 171 


Junior college: 
Deans, department heads, and assist- 
ant principals 


Principals: 
Teaching elementary school 


Supervising elementary school 72 163 
Junior high school - 206 211 
are ‘ 236 222 


Junior college , 
Part-time, continuation, or adult educa- 
tion sc hool siden nna 229 209 


Administrative and supervisory staff: 


Superintendents of schools 627 542 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 

tendents side 315 266 
Administrative assistants : , 
Secretaries of boards of education 260 197 
Business managers... . . 353 318 
Ds & 6 6a bs os ces 


Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 


SC hools . 112 140 
Clerks in pring -ipals’ offices 63 61 
Clerks in other administrative and 

supervisory offices. .... : 71 73 

Nurses ahiven toed atin jae 80 79 
Attendance officers , 90 98 


* For poy val ation ranges, see T ah le 1, page 2 61. 


Group II» 
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181 


156 
168 
190 
230 


181 
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99 
100 
111 
114 
129 


124 


133 


165 


187 


125 
165 
204 
244 
188 


486 
278 
219 
272 


119 


56 


75 


101 
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99 
100 
110 
110 
120 


104 
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101 
100 
113 
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115 
148 
116 


— 
wr 
nau 


141 
146 
162 


197 


105 
156 
169 
182 
219 


184 


99 
64 


76 
99 


108 
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100 
100 
115 
116 
131 


135 


125 
164 
208 
206 


190 


156 


29 


113 


05 


103 
108 
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10 
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19 
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19 
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inges have occurred in the relation cerned; the high-school median is fri 11 to 
Bhip of ad ninistrative salaries to those of class 16 percent higher in 1954-55 than the ele 
hers. mentary-school median in all population 


Boom tea — 
[he ettect o1 lack of eftect of the population 


e on salary relationships may be studied show a definite progression from salaries 91 


‘ - , 
Bn Tables 17 and 18. Size seems to make little teachers in 


percent above elementary-school 


Mifference so far as classroom teachers are con Group VI to 306 percent in Group | 
TABLE 18.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1954-55 


groups. Superintendents of schools, however, 





— 


Index of relationship, elementary-school teachers’ salary = 10 


Type of school employee Group IV Group V Group VI 


1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1954-55 1930-31 1940-41 1054-55 























° 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x ) 1 
! 
100 0 100 100 100 100 oo 
gl 113 106 13 O4 
9 | 131 114 30 126 112 
ege 125 108 
e or t n t 131 114 66 124 
Ky pervisin tslant princtp , 
r meni 7 1 
high school 141 121 
g hool 148 145 
ege & 
Prin 
€ entar 3c] 0] 
Teact g 113 116 111 
Supe ising 164 142 161 144 | 
133 131 122 r j 
chool 
Te 108 119 0 
S ng 153 14 34 
Tota 193 8 151 168 155 140 153 
, 
Teaching 124 11 
S < sing 165 156 
I 3 $1 164 1 01 154 0 
r ge esident 
€ l a s 170 {8 
nt Na per t Mi l 
Supe endet scho 3 g 34 3 193 0 30 
\ tant ‘ tendents 0 g 189 3 13 184 
Secretaries of boards of educat t R8 90 109 43 Si 
ess agers } R3 156 Q i¢ 143 
Supe te f buildings a gr 125 14 164 1 
€ rs and supervisors otf 
Educational division 
Elementary educat 144 141 
Secondary educatio 39 19 
Adult education ( 
Special education 105 11¢ 
Special subjects: 
Vocational educatior ! 4 180 173 135 
Physical and health educat 141 3 35 14 139 121 
Art 128 116 130 124 10 
Mu 136 3 123 33 127 116 { ( 
Manual or industri 154 { 131 139 111 
Home economics 120 1 115 124 116 101 
Special services 
Research, tests, et 1 144 
Guidance 13 31 
Pupil personnel 31 { 
Curriculum 159 l 
Audio-visual educat 13 13 
School library service 1 11 
Health services 136 1 
Sc} 1] h se es 101 9 
Ira rtatior 11 03 
er school emt ¢ 
secretarial clerical ¢ f 
Secretaries to supe ende 
scl ls ( « R9 RO 
Clerks ipal ffice 68 62 62 63 
Clerk her admit 
supe v offices 8 j 70 
rs 84 g 94 R5 0 
Nurses 1 99 12¢ 118 100 
Attendance fiicers 84 95 ) 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61 
’ Includes kindergarten teachers 
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V. Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers 


‘The questionnaire sent in each of the bien- 
nial salary inquiries includes several items on 
the salary schedule. This section reports the 
extent to which definite schedules were re- 
ported in 1954-55, for each of the six popula- 
tion groups of school districts. For the dis- 
tricts of 100,000 or more population, addi- 
tional facts are reported on the preparation 
or single-salary schedules that are now typical. 


Prevalence of Salary Schedules 


Almost all the larger districts report the use 
of a definite salary schedule (Table 19). 
When districts of all sizes are combined, 96.4 
percent have a salary schedule; some of these 
use only a state minimum salary schedule. 

That a minority of even 3.6 percent of the 
urban school districts have not taken the basic 
administrative step of adopting a salary sched- 
ule is reason for concern, both in the profes- 
sion and among laymen. 

An overwhelming majority of the schedules 
examined were of the single-salary or prepara- 
tion type, with equal salaries for elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers of equiv- 
alent preparation. In 1940-41 only 31.3 per- 
cent of the schedules were of this type; by 
1950-51, 97.1 percent. No separate count 
was made in 1954-55, but inspection indicates 
that the proportion is at least 98 percent. 

Differences between elementary-school and 
secondary-school salaries of classroom teach- 
ers, appearing in earlier tables, show that the 
full effect of the single schedule is still to be 
felt. Scarcity of professionally prepared ele- 
mentary-school teachers and higher require- 
ments for high-school positions help to main- 
tain a higher salary level for high-school teach- 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS REPORTING SALARY 40 


ers. In addition is the effect of sal 
ences in areas where elementary-s 
secondary-school teachers, altho bot! 
aration-type schedules, are in separ 
systems and thus on separate schedu 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries yeces 


Tables 20 and 21 show distril 
minimum and maximum salaries according 
the population of the school districts and 4 
cording to level of preparation. Med 
the minimum and maximum salaries 
shown. 

Within each population group the : 
of the minimums and of the maximu 
to rise with level of preparation. Wit! 
preparation group the medians of th 
mums and of maximums tend to rise with | 
size of the school district. Ess 

For classroom teachers with four years o:fjperet 
preparation or bachelor’s degrees, the 
of minimum salaries is $3400 in Group | pt eal 
$3194 in Group II. For the master’s deg Bn in 
the median of minimum salaries is $3533 i Mhache 
Group I and $3375 in Group II. 

Six of the 18 Group I schedules and § 
the 107 Group II schedules provide for 
classes beyond the master’s degree. Mir 
salaries are also tabulated for 6 years’ pr 
tion, for the doctor’s degree (or 7 years 
for the highest if above 5 years. The last nar ' 
class comprises all schedules included in eit 
of the two preceding classes. For Group | : 
median of the minimum salaries scheduled tor I .s0 
the highest level of preparation was $3864 
for Group II, $3700. 

Table 21 gives maximum salaries for the HR} o 
same preparation groups. The med 
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1 Ww 
SCHEDULES IN 1954-55 £320 
10 
00 
Group I* Group II* Group III* Group IV* Group V* Group VI* Total 2,90 
SS | —_ pe ~ 80 
Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num-*Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 2,70 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 2,60 
—— ssiegenctnsiansiianigatasiinpeitinivintectaaacsinacimednniiata eaten a 50 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 2,40 
a a a — ee 0 
20 
Does your school system ess 
have a salary schedule? 
Yes.. 18 100.0% 115 100.0% 355 100.0% 783 98.2% 689 96.0% 385 89.5% 2,345 ‘ T ota! 
Bs dict tant 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 14 1.8% 29 4.0% 45 10.5% 88 5 Medi 
Total 18 100.0% 115 100.0% 355 100.0% 797 100.0% 718 100.0% 430 100.0% 2,43 " 

Not specified. .... 0 ; 0 seat 13 2 mae 8 sais 10 33 are i 

* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
ee MT € 
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salaries in Group I are $5540 for he number ot increments In $ 


s degree, $5800 for master’s de degree class ranges from five i el 
’ £6214 for the highest level reco; ne schedule to 25 in one schedule. ‘The med 
corresponding figures for Group II number is 12 in Group I and 13 in Group I] 
£5035. $5344, and $5917. hus, the higher median salaries in Group | 


[able 22 the salary differentials between are reached after one year’s service 


levels of preparation are tabulated s required in Group II. 


4r1es : ; ge Se ree level +] 
; vels of preparation that are found \ he masters degree ley 


\ 
) 
umber of increments is from three 
y all of the schedules studied are the I ( ca ) —_ | 
1 five-vear levels. Table 22 shov the median number is 12 in Group | 1 14 
, ry and fi ms Is. Lable 22s : 
’ : = . ] (sroup it. 
umns 4 and 5, that the maximum salary 
ee , ; Questions sometimes arise as 
* eshe five-vear Or masters degree level ex : ‘ 
| or variety in the size of increment he n 
s the maximum Saiary at the four-year : . 
tf : t9QQ > . ority practice is that of increments of the 
median differentials of $288 in Group : ge 
ime size trom minimum to may l VW 


I districts and $368 in Group II. The differe: ; : : , 
, Pips A the possible exception of the f 
tals range from less than $100 to $1410. eget a — 
. some schedules. Various incren 


Scheduled Salary Increments 


wit Increments of uniform size 38 


Essential to a salary schedule is a series of | Increments uniform except first 


; or fast 4.4 
increment steps, usually given annually, for 
os ‘ Larger increments in early 

rogress from the minimum to the maximun aan 5 

t ich salary class. Information was recorded Larger increments in later vears 5 8.4 
0 

a ee ee 111 . 
pn increments scheduled in the four-year or Other variation M1.1 
) bachelor’s degree class, also for the five-year = “ 
‘ Total l I 

pr master’s degree class. Number of schedules 18 107 


TABLE 20.—DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHED 
ULES IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 





18 Group I districts 107 Group II districts 
Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s Highest Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor's Highest 
Salary interval degree (or or 5 6 years or 7 if above degree (or or 5 6 years or 7 if above j 
4 years years years 5 years 4 years years ears 5 years 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q l ll 


< 


199 
4 000-4 099 1 


tA 
428988 2 r 





0-3 999 1 l I , 
800-3 . 899 l I , - 
3,799 ; : 
0-3 699 4 a0 
0-3 599 3 3 ; 
ARY 0-3 ,499 3 5 . ° 
3, 300-3 , 399 l . : 
0-3 , 299 2 13 
$ 0-3 ,199 ~ 
00-3 099 2 , 
ta 00-2 .999 : 
2 5 2800-2 890 | $ 
Per 00-2 ,799 l 
ec :,600-2 ,699 ‘ ; 
2,500-2 , 599 
400-2499 ; 
300-2 399 
200-2 , 299 
Less than $2, 200 . 
4 number of schedules 18 18 P : ° ot = - 
“edian of the minimum 
salaries $3 ,400 $3 , 533 $3,850 $3 , 864 $3,194 $3,375 $3 a ¥ aad 
* Figures tabulated do not include differentials for dependents or for men tea ESE. VOSS GF Hving a) 
are included in figures shown. 
For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61 
*Column 6 includes all schedules represented in either lumn 4 or lumn 5; column 11 include 


ee BE either column 9 or column 10 








The size of the increments for the bache- 
lor’s degree class is reported in Table 23. The 
increments most nearly typical of the entire 
group of schedules are $202 for the Group I 
districts and $152 for the Group II districts. 
A considerable number of districts in both 
population groups report increments of $200 
or more. 


Trends and Relationships 


Tables similar to 20, 21, 22, and 23 were 


first released as part of the biennial salary 


survey report in 1948-49.' In tha 
the first time, more than 90 per 
schedules reported were of the pre 
single-salary type. Similar figures | 
1950-51 and in 1952-53 make poss 
porting of certain trends and 
which are shown in Table 24 an 
lowing discussion. 

A disturbing fact is the tendency 
the relative difference between the 
and the minimum salaries within a ¢ 
class. 


Y 
i 
} 
; 
4 


1National Education Association, Research Division. “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School | 


Research Bulletin 27: 43-71; April 1949. p. 66-68. 


TABLE 21.—DISTRIBUTION OF MAXIMUM SALARIES IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEp. 
ULES IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954.5» 


———$___., 





18 Group I districts» 107 Group II districts 
Doctor’s Highest Bachelor’s Master’s 
(or 7 if above degree (or (or 5 
years) Syears® 4 years) years) 





Bachelor’s Master’s 
degree (or (or 5 
4 years) years) 


Doctor's 


Salary interval 6 years 6 years or7 





: 3 4 


1 2 
,000 or 
900-6, 
800-6, 
. 700-6, 
, 600-6, 


more 
999 
899 
799 
699 


, 500 
.400 
, 300 
, 200 
, 100 


6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 


599. 
499... 
399. 
299. 
199. 


Oo 


,000 
900-! 
800-: 
700 
600-5 


,099 
,999 
,899 
_799 
,699 


AAW AD 


. 500-5 
.400-5 
, 300-5 , 399 

, 200-5 ,299... 
,100-5,199.. 


<P... 
oP... 


Aaaawn 


,000-! 
,900 
800 
700 
600 


099 
999 
899 
799 
699 


500 ~ 
400 
. 300 
, 200 
. 100 


.599 
499 
,399 
299 
,199 


,000 
,900-: 


4,099 
3 
, 800-3 
3 
3 


.999 
, 899 
,799 
,699 


.700-. 
,600-. 


oOeaws eee eee 


3, 500-3, 599 
Less than $3,500. . 


8 


_ 
=i: 
Oe wa SPO w 


nn me Tw 


Anne 
NwWermn~ a 


a 


PouUnNne 
me Nw 


elaine 


3 
4 





Total number of schedules 18 
Median of the maximum 


salaries $5,540 $5,800 $6,100 


6 107 39 10 


$6,214 $6,050 $5, 


$5 ,035 





* Figures tabulated do not include differentials for dependents or for men teachers, nor do they include ab 
salaries, which, in some school systems, may be granted for additional training or for long or outstanding service. ( 


adjustments, when reported, are included in figures shown. 
> For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 


¢ Column 6 includes all schedules represented in either column 4 or column 5; column 11 includes all schedules : 


in either column 9 or column 10. 
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148-49 the medians of the maximun 1954-55 than in either of the two preced 


. < ranged from 59.7 percent to 74.5 per two-year periods. In general, maximum sal 
at higher than the respective medians of aries increased only about half as much as 
: . salaries. But in 1954-55 the percents minimum salaries. A further com on 1s 
red : wer, ranging from 57.6 to 64.2 percent. possible, in which the six schedu edians 
; effect may be offset in part by the tend for each population group are expressed as 
ency, not revealed by the tables themselves, series of index numbers. When the mediar 
+ add salary classes for higher levels of prep minimum for teachers with bachelor’s degre 
ice tion. Only 40 percent of the schedules of is taken as 100.0, those for master’s degree 
Group II, for example, included in 1948-49 a in 1954-55 are 4 to 6 percent highe 
lary class for preparation beyond the master’s The median of the maximum salaries sche 


sree. But in 1954-55, the proportion had  uled for the highest level of preparation 1s 


ceased to 60 percent. 82.8 percent higher than the minimum for the 
One striking fact revealed by Table 24 is bachelor’s degree, in Group I districts. In 
difference in rate of increase in the three Group II districts it is 85.3 percent higher 
‘wo-year periods reported upon. Less increase These indexes are slightly lower than the cor 
CHED.MM;; shown in the two years from 1952-53 to responding figures for 1952-53 
354 1 
— 


TABLE 22.—SALARY DIFFERENTIALS BASED ON PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
tig! IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES REPORTED BY URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ent OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55 














Amount by which Amount by which Amount by which 
bachelor’s de master’s degree Amount by which loctor’s degree 
4 & 
gree (or 4-year or 5-year) level 6-year level or 7-year) level 
Amount of salary level exceeds exceeds bach exceeds master's exceeds next 
differential 3-year level* degree level* degree leve!l* lower level 
Group Ie Group Group Ie Group Il Group Ie GroupII Group I Group I 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 
3 
. 1 ' 
499 1 
¥)-399 1 1 3 
i 
1-299 1 1 0 { ; 14 y 
0 ! Res 3 0 13 " h 
1an $100 $ 
fference ) 1 0 1 { @ 
1 r of schedules including a 
€ \ =S 18 O34 3 ,~ 
M rential $250 $ $240 $244 $233 $20 $ - 
c 
a = 
\ mum salary ce 
$1,500 or more 3 
400-1 ,499 i 1 
wy) 1 3090 
200-1, 299 
100-1 ,199 1 
000-1 ,099 ) 
900- 999 1 3 
800- 899 10 1 
700 799 10 I 
600- 699 1 rl 6 
500 599 6 2 7 ] ; 
400- 499 4 ) 2 4 1 
300 399 ~ 4 l 10 
200 299 1 8 Rg 35 ) 
100 199 2 
Less than $100 
: tal number of schedules including 
he two classes 6 { i8 ) } 
differential $450 $675 $288 $368 $300 $3 ¢3 
*If schedule provides salary classes for both 4 years’ tra uz and b r's degree or for 5 ye g 
egree, salaries tabulated are for the bachelor’s and master legrees, respect 
; - 
In some schedules the next lower level is 6 year thers, master legree or 5 year 


* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61 














TABLE 23.—SIZE OF INCREMENTS LEADING FROM MINIMUM TO MAXiyyy 
SALARY IN SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES REPORTED BY URBAN SCHo9) 


DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION IN 1954-55" 





$330 or more 


320 
310 
300 
290 
280 
270 
260 
250 
240 
230 
220 
210 
200 
190 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 


329 
319 
309 


299. . 


289 
279 
269 
259 


249 


239... 


229 
219 
209 
199 
189 
179 
169 
159 
149 
139 
129 
119 
109 


Increment interval 


18 Group I districts» 


Low ‘ 


: Modal « 
3 


Highe Lowe 
4 5 


oO: ONwee 


107 Group IJ district 


Modal 


0 





rout 


wi) 


90- 99 wer 
80- 89 ‘ er 1 
70- 79 

60- 69 

50— 59 

40-— 49 

30-— 39... 

20- 29 

10- 19 

Less than $10 


_s 


ig Reed ee 


Total number of schedules 18 18 18 








Median amount of increments. . $135 $202 $203 





*Based on increments reported for the bachelor’s degree (or 4-year) level of training. Al 
>For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
*Tabulated in columns 2 and 5 are the lowest amounts in the increment patterns for the bachelor’s degree 

schedules; in columns 3 and 6 are tabulated the amounts which run most frequently thru each pattern; in columns 4 ™ 

the highest amounts. 





TABLE 24.—TRENDS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN MINIMUM AND 
MEDIAN MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 

















For classroom teachers For classroom teachers For classroom teachers [Selon $1 
with 4 years’ with 5 years’ at highest level recogniz: |1600-168 
Item preparation or preparation or if higher than I 700-171 
bachelor’s degree master’s degree master’s degre¢ — 
Group I* Group II* Group I* Group II* Group I* Group | |tea0-198 
— ———_—— — CO ere ee — 2000 208 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 - 
Median of minimums Y 
1948-49 ; $2,550 $2,342 $2,800 $2,472 32,8 
1950-S1 2,660 2,471 2,863 2,656 $3,083 
1952-53 tid a 3,100 2,900 3,288 3,058 3,750 3,3 than 
1954-55 3,400 3,194 3,533 3,375 3,864 3, 70 aan 
Median of maximums |sa00 s99 
1948-49... 4,450 3,836 4,650 4,042 t i — 
1950-51 4,700 4,158 4,890 4,439 5,350 
1952-53 5300 4,775 5,613 5,100 6,050 peer 
1954-55 5,540 5.035 5,800 5.344 6,214 (use oe 
Percent by which median maximum exceeds |se00 rox 
median minimum e078 
1948-49 saat 74.5% 63.8% 66.1% 63.5% 
1950-S1 76.7 68.3 70.8 67.1 73.5% inate 
1952-53... jae 71.0 64.7 70.7 66.8 61.3 00 ass 
1954-55 . 62.9 57.6 64.2 58.3 60.8 000-90: 
Percent of increase in median MINIMUM am 
1948-59 to 1950-S1.... 4.3% 5.5% 2.3% 7.4% — 
1950-51 to 1952-53.... 16.5 17.4 14.8 15.1 21.6% Te 
1952-53 to 1954-S5.... 9.7 10.1 7.5 10.4 3.0 
Percent of increase in median MAXIMUM 
1948-49 to 1950-51... .. 5.6% 8.4% 5.2% 9.8% ° 
1950-51 to 1952-53..... 12.8 14.8 14.8 14.9 13.1% 
1952-53 to 1954-S5..... 4.5 5.4 3.3 4.8 ee 
*For population ranges, see Table 1, page 61. 
>bFewer than five schedules; no median computed. 
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VI. Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


ustrate the method by which the study f the persons concerned devoted halt 
le, part of one of the forms used in’ or more to administration or supervisiot 
9 figures is shown below. The form The form sent to urban d 
iced was sent to urban districts ove! 30,000 in population is similar t 


n population. Other pages of the 


rovided spaces for reporting the salaries school teachers category was expand 
cipals, supervisors, clerks, and ot} include kindergarten teachers, teacher 
| employees. atypical classes, and teachers rated as ass 
feaching principals were defined as those ant principals or viceprincipals in element 
some regular classroom teaching, while schools. Similarly, the classifications of juni 


produced below except that the 


ising principals were those giving full high-school teachers and high-school teach 
to administration and supervision. Vic« were expanded to include teachers rated 
pals, assistant principals, and deans wert heads of departments, and assistant princy 


t 


reported under these classifications only or viceprincipals in these schools 


FIGURE I—SAMPLE SECTION FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 





~ 


PART C. SALARIES PAID TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1954-55 


Be sure to read again the INSTRUCTIONS at the top of page 2 











Give the number of teachers whose salaries fall in each of the salary groups indicated below Give the number of employees whose salaries fa 
in each of the salary groups indicated betow 
GLASEROGM TEACHERS OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
Inctude teachers of vocational and apecia! subjects, and school librarians 
Salary 
f me 
groups Nunvor 
- stenogra 
Teachers Teaching High-» Teaching ollege ‘ 

Al) salaries should Elementary jumor-nig! a ~ high-echoo! teachers iam 
be in terms of — me Junior -high PR . Inchude riment | “her junior Full-time Fut time ks 
annual salary Kindergar- | _,(Aise in-. cfasaee aa parte: hn Genne,| callege is cami attendance nn 
including any ten teach. | Gude assis ungradec Pa al poe the separate pon officers f 

emergency salary ee ‘these ae comme, _ | when juanter aa school or ane Full-time | (Do not in 4 
adjustments teaching a ipals giv- | subnormal |i ion school is! _.™ ipals (these | ganization continen schoo! chude dire R 

ing more groups. _e c When com nurses tor of 
Ol coteat than half open-air a onparaee Biving mere | ‘Lined with | 80" schools tend 
day * school or- than halt po and adult one : 
me te Beeee, anization time to high echeo! education ears 
classroom ardia — “ ort page 3 
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Principles of Salary Scheduling 


1. Minimum salaries should be high enough to attract 
well educated, promising young people into teaching. 


2. Maximum salaries should be high enough to retain 
highly competent and professionally ambitious men and 
women in classroom teaching. 


3. Equity of treatment to classroom teachers of like quali- 
fications and experience is essential. 


4. Annual increments should provide an orderly progress 
to the maximum salary. 


5. The salary schedule should offer professional stimu- 
lation thru incentives in recognition of professional quali- 
fications. 


6. Salary schedules should be adjusted periodically, with 
due consideration for trends in earnings in other professions 
and for changes in the cost of living. 


7. Salaries of professional school personnel other than 
classroom teachers should be scheduled in accordance with 
the principles that apply to classroom teachers, with suitable 
recognition of responsibilities and preparation for leadership. 


8. There should be professional participation by class- 
room teachers in the development and administration of 
salary policies.—National Education Association, Research 
Division. “‘Professional Salaries for America’s Teachers.”’ 


NEA News 8: 3; March 26, 1954. 
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FOREWORD 


of instruction for each child. We. say it with such phrases from our 
Platform as “enriched curriculums” and “fertile experience.’ We do 
something about it thru our departments in various subjectmatter areas and 
at the different levels. We tell our fellow educators and our fellow citizens 
thru brochures, pamphlets, books, records, transcriptions, films, filmstrips 


Te National Education Association is dedicated to the improvement 


—instructional materials all. 


This present study by the Research Division concerns materials that are 
available from many different sources and are used in varying degrees in al! 
the schools, Altho there are many types of instructional materials, the survey 
is concentrated primarily on audio-visual materials and the administratior 
of audio-visual programs. 


The day of incidental audio-visual education has passed. ‘The emphasis 
now is on the improvement of instruction thru the most appropriate in 
structional materials. Despite inhibitions and inertia, the invitation to 
change cannot be ignored. Leading educators, classroom teachers, and supe: 
visors agree that instructional materials assume their proper role in the hands 
of those who have developed a forward-looking philosophy of education. 


The present survey could not have been completed without the coopera 
tion of many persons—the director of audio-visual education, the superin 
tendent of schools, an assistant superintendent of schools, the director ot 
instruction, or someone else who knew each school system’s efforts in this 
area. Our sincere thanks to each. 


For the student who wishes to delve deeply into some of the problems ot 
audio-visual education, much detail is provided in 41 tables. For the reade: 
looking for the gist, five graphs show progress from 1946 to 1954 on such 
matters as organized departments of audio-visual education, amounts ot 
audio-visual equipment and materials, use of materials, and financial sup 
port. The last section of this bulletin provides a short but important evalua 
tion of progress as judged by those educators who participated in the stud 
Perhaps you would like to begin at the back. But whether you enter by the 
front door or the back, this bulletin has a message for you. 


WituraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 











I. Introduction 





December 1946, NEA Research cluded when one-half or more 
reported the results of a survey of lation is in a city or cities locat 
isual education in city school systems when the town is located within 
1945-46 school year.'! That survey was fringe areas of a large city. 
taken in cooperation with the NEA Divi In addition to urban school 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Service in intendents, a sample of rural 
recognition of the growing importance of officials were invited to  participat ir 
visual materials in teaching. these rural returns were so 
Similar to the 1946 study, this RESEARCH results have not been reported 


LETIN reports a second survey of audio : 
Replies Grouped 


education. It, too, was made in co 
. ~ . 7 4 s 1 ‘ 
tion with the NEA Division of Audio Column 2 of Table 1 gives ( 


Instructional Service the six intervals into which the poy 


the urban school districts 1s divided E 


School Districts Included rroup is designated by a Ron 


' e : column 1. These designations are used 
[he inquiry blank, which asked for data “ett 
, eve the bulletin to facilitate the presentat 
he 1953 54 school year, Was sent out 1n o £¢ ‘ 
x | ; ; Table 1 shows that replies w 
1954. It went to all the superintendents “ 
trom Group I school districts 


hools in urban school districts with the — ane hess: ame Wiest 
estion that they pass the questionnaire on i b : oe be : : 1] 
; : in the total number. Replies from Groups II 
person in charge of the audio-visual Tt and TV were received in slightl o| 
\s pi in the preceding paragraph and pe 2 .o Rat escapes ie 
. 5 & from Groups V and VI were ved 
it this bulletin, urban has a_ spe slightly lower proportions than the = of 
ining. It is an adaptation by the NEA Re- | gopay. 
h Division of the census of cities for the Of the 3843 urban school districts, 34 | 
irpose of grouping school districts by popu cent are included in this report. Replies ranged 
n. Two main modifications are: from a high of 78 percent of the Group | 


unit school districts are included as _ districts to a low of 24 percent of the Gre 


in school districts when they contain a VI districts This response shou | eflect 





f 30,000 or more population or when reasonably accurate picture of 
half or more of the population is in urbar programs In urban school dist1 tS fe 
s; and (b) town school districts are in 1953-54 school vear. 
National Education Associatior Research Dir r \ \ 1a ke ation in City-Scl 
Decembe 194 
1 discussion of all the modifications and of the pment of e list of urban scho« Na 
Association, Research Division Salaric nd Salar Sched Urban School fI 
59-87; April 1955 Groupings of Sch 1) 1 


TABLE 1—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS INCLUDED 
IN STUDY 





Number and percent 


of urban school dis Number and percent 
tricts according to of urban school dis Pe i 
Group number Population range 1950 Census tricts reporting replying 
Number Percent Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Over 500,000 18 1 14 
100.000 to 500,000 174 3 RR 
30,000 to 100,000 414 11 208 16 
10,000 to 30,000 1,211 31 455 
5.000 to 10.000 1 »? 32 340 


500 to 5,000 854 ? ”) : ‘ 











II. Administration of Audio-Visual Education 


One of the main items discussed in this 
section is the degree of centralization of ad- 
ministration of the audio-visual program. In 
programs that may be regarded as centralized, 
the questions are focused on personnel. Then, 
regardless of the degree of centralization, 
questions were raised on whether certain audio- 
visual available to 
teachers. A few such services are described 
in the latter part of this section. 


services are classroom 


Degree of Centralization 


To determine the degree of centralization, 
audio-visual authorities were asked to check 
the one of four choices which best described 
their organization for the administration of 
the audio-visual program. The alternatives 
were: (a) a department of the school system ; 
(b) central coordination, but not recognized 
as a formal department; (c) no central co- 
ordination, coordination within each school 
building; (d) no central or building coordi- 
nation, each classroom teacher on his own. 

Table 2 shows that 27 percent of the 1310 
school districts replying to the question re- 
ported that they had formal departments of 
audio-visual education. Fifty-one percent re- 
ported central coordination of the program 
but no formal departmentalization—the big- 
gest single group. Since the fourth choice was 
checked by only 3 percent, it was combined 
with the third choice in Table 2. Thus, 22 
percent of the audio-visual programs were de- 


All the Group I districts, 84 perce: 
Group II districts, and 48 percent 
Group III districts have departments of 
visual education. The modal type of 
zation then shifts to central coordinatio: 
out formal departments—51 percent 
Group IV districts, 62 percent of the G; 


districts, and 64 percent of the Group \| 


tricts reported it. In these three lowe: 


tion groups are also substantial numbe; 


school districts without central coord 
of their audio-visual programs. 
On the single item of departmental 


figures for 1946 are available for compa 


Figure I shows that the percent of 


with formal departments increased fro 


in 1946 to 27 in 1954. 
tion of districts having departments of 


A gain in the 


t 


visual education was evident in all groups 


cept Group IV." 


In the present survey, urban schoo 


tricts having departments were asked 


the titles of them. Most frequently the 
known as the audio-visual education «i 


ment, division, or bureau. A frequent 
tion in the title is that the word aids 


instead of education. Somewhat less frequ 


audio is dropped. Altho the designation 
terials center is commonly used in 
professional writings, as yet it has no’ 
extensively into organizational titles 
The individual who heads up the se: 


usually known as the director, sometime 








PE 


GF 


OVER 








scribed as having no central coordination. coordinator, and occasionally as the sup ALL | 
1 Groups I and II are combined in Figure I to agree with the grouping used in 1946 
Reference to the 1946 survey is not footnoted here or in subsequent pages since the full information on this so 
on page 93 
A word of caution should be given about the 1946-1954 comparisons. The total number of city school syste 
in 1946 was 1037. The total number of urban school districts reporting in 1954 was 1310. The 1946 survey was « 
systems because the NEA Research Division had not yet developed the urban school district list. However, sir 
component of the list is cities, the comparisons probably are reasonable for indicating broad trends. 
TABLE 2.—ADMINISTRATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Bey 
All districts sail 
Type of organization GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI - epal 
districts* districts* districts* districts* districts" districtss Number Percent eral d 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 ~ 
One or more departments of the school S 
ee . 100% 84% 48% 25% 11% 5 348 D 
Central coordination, but not a formal 
department..... 14 42 51 62 64 674 Ur 
Without central coordination. . . 2 10 24 7 31 288 ; 
= a eS In: 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100° ‘ssi! 
Number of districts reporting. ...... 14 88 208 455 340 205 1,310 
—- arty 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. lep 
i@par 
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FIGURE I 


PERCENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVING AUDIO-VISUAL 
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Beyond these general categories of titles of ipplied only to these districts and to the per 
partments and heads of departments, se' son in charge of the program in them, he 
ii dozen variations can be found. ifter called the director. 


- - The director's job was considered fron 
some Aspects of the Position of 


; rious aspects: some reasons why the directo 
Director in Centralized Programs 


( 


was selected for the position; to vhom the 


Urban school districts with centrally co- director is responsible; the amount of time al 
linated audio-visual programs made up two lowed for accomplishing the duties of the po 
sifications: 348 districts having formal de sition ; other duties of part-time directors: a 
rtments and 674 districts not having formal the number of persons on the central off 


‘partments. Some items in the questionnaire _ staff. 

















Why selected—Formal education in audio- perience in audio-visual work checked uf 





visual work headed the list of reasons why the percent. Competence in using equipme: the 
director was selected for the job—63 percent checked by 48 percent. See Table 3. iniZ 
of the 979 districts reporting checked this Altho not listed in the questionna na’ 
item. Second in importance was practical ex- reasons for selection were written in of; pal 
TABLE 3.—SOME REASONS FOR SELECTION OF THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL) By 
COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 
SE 
Districts 
Districts not Group Group Group Group Group Group All dist 
having having I II III IV Vv VI 
Reasons for selection formal formal dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- Num ; 
depart- depart- tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts*  tricts* ber : TAB 
ments ments DI 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 NA 
Had some formal education in AV 
work 78% 56% 85% 12% 18% 65% 52% 53 619 


Had some practical experience in AV 

work 78 S) 92 73 73 64 51 47 500 
Demonstrated competence as a class- 

room teacher in using AV materials 








and equipment 60 41 62 68 50 45 43 47 469 
Knew how to operate projector 39 6 23 39 31 38 38 42 363 
Could be freed for the necessary time 21 33 12 23 33 32 36 284 
AV equipment (or material) was his 

hobby cath 3 23 $1 36 26 26 ”) 3 46 
Demonstrated administrative and or- 

ganizational ability in other fields 10 4 15 19 5 8 $ 61 
Administrative convenience (avail- 

ability, location of person) > 7 1 8 5 18 
Other reasons ¢ 2 2 8 Sis 3 2 2 19 
Number of districts reporting oe 338 641 13 78 182 335 38 133 79 

a ee Y 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 9 


» The main question was in the form of a checklist. These items were written in. 
¢ Other reasons given were: willingness to serve and put in extra time; ability to work well and get along w 
passed test for position; chosen by person as an extracurriculum assignment; and economic need of person for addit 





TABLE 4.—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER TO WHOM THE DIRECTOR OF AUDIC — 
VISUAL EDUCATION IS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE IN URBAN SCHOOL DIs 





TRICTS WITH CENTRALLY COORDINATED PROGRAMS TAB 
. Fl 
Districts — 


Districts not Group Group Group Group Group Group All distr 
having having II Il IV v VI 

Line of responsibility forma! formal dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- dis- Num- Per 
depart- depart- tricts*> tricts** tricts* tricts* tricts*  tricts® ber ent 
ments ments 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Superintendent of schools...... 69%, 82% 21% 53% 70% 85% 77% 87° 763 
Assistant or associate superintendent 17 4 72 33 13 2 1 69 
Each building principal 1 7 3 s 12 j - 
Secondary-school principal. . . 4 $ moe 2 5 9 44 
Director of instruction 7 2 7 12 il 1 1 38 r 
Elementary-school principal 1 1 3 s ~ 
Supervisors. ... i 1 2 1 1 = 
Coordinators i 1 1 i 5 M 
Miscellaneous * i 2 1 2 1 i 12 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100° M 

Number of districts reporting. . . 647 14 83 184 337 239 136 993 S 

* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93. te! 

> One district having four full-time directors reported ‘‘assistant superintendent” for three directors and ‘business rin 
for one director. One district having two full-time directors reported “director of instructional materials’ for both « Tar 
In the computation of percents the former district was counted as one director reporting to the superintendent and t rs 
was counted as one director reporting to the director of instruction. 

© One district having three full-time directors reported “superintendent of schools” for all three directors. Thre ‘ 
having two full-time directors reported ‘‘superintendent of schools’? for both directors. One district having two — 
directors reported ‘“‘assistant superintendent’ for both directors. In the computation of percents each district was te 
having one director in the appropriate category. 

“Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

© Includes combinations of the above officers, the business manager, the board of education, and the curriculum « 
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to be tabulated separately. Of the tw To whom responsible lable + shows that 














demonstration of administrative and o1 the director of audio-visual education is re 
tional ability’ was mentioned propor sponsible to the superintendent of schools ir 
itely more often by districts having formal /7 percent of the 993 districts reportin lr 
rtments than by those not having formal 346 districts having formal departments this 
tments ; while the reverse was true of proportion was 6Y percent; ai 647 dis 
ther reason, “administrative convenience tricts not having formal departments, 8 
By school district size yroups, the reasons percent 
selection were checked in approximately th Che md most frequent line of respons 
— yrder ot Trequency\ is the total. yilits in | stricts having Torn i| { tments 
rABLE 5—AMOUNT OF SCHOOL TIME DEVOTED TO AUDIO-VISUAL WORK BY 
DIRECTORS IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH CENTRALLY COORDI 
NATED PROGRAMS 
Districts 
Districts not Group Group Group Group Group Grourt A listricts 
Amount of school time having having I II Ill IV V VI 
for audio-visual work formal formal dis- dis lis dis- dis lis Nun Per 
jepart- depart- tricts tricts** tricts® tricts tricts tricts : cent . 
ments ments « 
. 
> < F . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 5 ) 1! “yi 
' 
r 40 3 00 0 49 1 U ) 4 
4 time 1 ) 3 4 «& 
time is 
t 10 19 . 
4 | 1 ‘. 
less R¢ 11 ; 65 RS 9 ) ; 
Ow 100 100 100 TOO 100° 100 1Oo a fh 
wi districts reporting 344 632 14 8 8 326 231 13 d 
a _ — ® 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page ‘ 
One district reported four time rect a full-time re I } 
jirectors in 14 districts 
ne district reported thre dire i 1 two f time dire e were 
=e time director n 57 dist 
Le than one-half of 1 perce 
, a 
J} 
IS 
TABLE 6.—OTHER MAJOR DUTIES OF DIRECTORS WHO DEVOTE LESS THAN 
aes FULL TIME TO CENTRALLY COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS* 
. 
Districts 
Districts aot All districts 
Other major duties having having Group II GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI « 
formal formal districts» districts» districts» districts» districts” Number Percent » 
depart- depart- had 
ments ments 5 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 10 
m teacher 
Science 34 g 
Social studies ; 8 r 8 8 } 
Mathemati 1 3 0 
art > 6 } 
tler yl teacher ; 4 4 10 
M S 4 j ) 
Percent classroom teacher 0 5 $ 29 i 64 ( : 
coordinators, and su; 
{ other field ) 18 { 6 ( ) 
entary- and secondary; 
pals 1( 11 11 10 1 9 12 
9 $ ) r 13 } ) 
10 4 . 9 8 5 
100 100 100 100 100°" 100 100 100 
ber of districts reporting 173 6i1 6 113 290 222 133 84 
No directors were reported at less than f time for Group I districts 
For population ranges, see Table 1, page 
Others include assistant superintendents, and assistant elementary- and secondary-school principal 








Was to an assistant or associate superintendent of districts having formal depart 
of schools as reported by 17 percent. In the combining certain time categories 
districts not having formal departments, sec- two-thirds with three-fourths tim 
ond place in frequency fell to the 7 percent third with one-fourth time or less 
of the directors who report to each building = sults for 344 urban school districts 
principal. and 164 city school systems in 1946 


Directors in Group I districts usually re- ow — 
; Time 1946 


port to an assistant or associate superintendent Full 


33 
of schools. In the other five groups of districts About %4 5 
the line of responsibility is usually to the su- About % 33 
About 4 24 


perintendent. 

Time for the job—Table 5 shows that 19 
percent of 976 urban school districts with cen- 
trally coordinated audio-visual programs had These figures show progress in 
full-time directors in 1954. In 63 percent, the more working time in audio-visual ed 
director had one-fourth or less of his school for directors. By 1954, relatively spe 
time for audio-visual work. percent of them had moved from 

All Group I districts had full-time direc- half classification to the two uppe 
tors and 70 percent of the Group II districts tions. That is, 5 percent at three-fou 
had full-time directors. In Group III dis- in 1946 had become 10 percent in 1954 
tricts the major divisions on the basis of time 38 percent at full time in 1946 had be 
for the job were: 39 percent, full-time; 10 per- percent in 1954. 
cent, about three-fourths time; 16 percent, Other duties of part-time direct 
about one-half time; and 33 percent, one-half of the part-time directors had 
fourth time or less. One-fourth time or less teaching as their other major duty. A 
was reported for 65 percent of the Group IV __ fifth of them had another department t 
districts, 88 percent of the Group V dis- About one-tenth of them were either e 
tricts, and 93 percent of the Group VI dis-  tary-school or secondary-school princi; 
tricts. another tenth of them were librariai 

In districts having formal departments of |Table 6 for these facts. 
audio-visual education, the major divisions of Seventy-seven percent of Group |! 
time allocated to directors were: 49 percent, tricts reported the second duty as anot 
full-time; 9 percent, about three-fourths time; rectorship. This combination was als 
17 percent, about one-half time; and 21 per- of 47 percent of Group III districts 
cent, one-fourth time or less. Of districts not prevailing combination in the three 
having formal departments, 86 percent indi- population groups was audio-visual edu 
cated one-fourth time or less for their directors. with classroom teaching. This was true 

On this item of time for the job, informa- percent of Group IV districts, 64 perc: 
tion is available for making a comparison be- Group V districts, and 67 percent of G 
tween 1946 and 1954 in the one classification VI districts. 


TABLE 7.—STAFF ASSISTANTS TO DIRECTORS OF CENTRALLY COORDINATE! 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 





All distr 
Type of assistant GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 
districts* districts* districts* districts* districts* districts* Number Percent 


2 4 5 6 7 8 


None 7 349, 67% 84% 

Part-time only 40 28 16 

Full-time‘ 100° 26 5 e 
100° 100% 100% 

Number of districts reporting 13 f 186 342 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 
» These districts also employ some part-time help 
© Less than one-half of 1 percent. 











f of the districts wl 
was also a classr on 
was science. [his 


lence 


d exclusively to 


coordinated 
the number: 
assistants to 
no staff assistant 
ot the 1014 districts report 
nt employed part-time ] 
t employed full-time 
cts that employed full-tir 
ved part-time assistants. 
[he employment of full-time assistant 
I ited in Group I nd I] district 
listricts and 82 percent of Grou 


positions can 


listricts, 


Group I « 
iverage size ot 
Tour were profession 
technical personnel, and 
ind clerical personnel. In Gro 
ts the average size of the staff w 
ng the director. Of these, one w 
one was techn cal and two 
ph Cc and cleric il eli rsonnel. 


} 


Some Audio-Visual Services 
Available in All Schools 


: : 
Regardless of the type of 


kinds of audio-visual 
le in all school dist 
stions that are answered 
apply equally as well to those school 
ts with centralized coordination of 
lio visual services as they could t those 
ricts not having centralized coordina 
rl 


Che main question was put in the form of 


klist of types of services, and each audio 

il authority was requested to check 

t applied to his program. Table 9 shows the 
quency that each type of service was 
hecked. 

‘he five highest ranking services accord 
ng to 1301 replies were: obtaining free and 


materials on request; consulting with 
vidual classroom teachers on using audio- 
ial materials; keeping classroom teachers 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME STAFF ASSISTANTS IN 
GROUP I AND GROUP II URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





In 13 Group I 
districts 


Total Averag 
number per 


reported district 


2 3 





yt available 

selecting 
ls; ind pt 

school use, 

assroom te 

rials and ne 
ranking amo 
how the repli 


organizatior 


in producing education 
mn station 
mining the 
services would 
mination of them. 
rreat number of possibilit 
of time and resources, 
idditional scrutiny of 
ition of catalogs 
materials and the me; 
livery of materials. 
Distribution of catalogs—lI 
of audio-visual materials are 
which classroom teachers can be 
those available within the  scho 
Table 10 shows that 95 percent of 
reporting provided such catal 
materials. 
Ninety-eight percent of the distr 
were classed as formally departmentalized for 
audio-visual services provided catalogs, and 


91 percent of the districts that had no centra 


I 
coordination of audio-visual education had 
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catalogs available. By population 100 percent These catalogs of materials were dist 
of Group I districts provided catalogs, and to elementary-school principals in 69 
then such provision decreased to 94 percent of the districts reporting, to all 


( 


in Group VI districts. teachers in 68 percent, and to seconda: 


TABLE 9.—TYPES OF SERVICES PROVIDED FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATIOy 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Type of service having not having central Idis- Il dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VI dis- 
formal de- formal de- coordination tricts* tricts*® tricts* tricts*® tricts* tricts® 
partments partments 


1 2 3 


Obtaining free and rental 
materials for teachers 
upon request 

Consulting with individual 
classroom teachers on 
use of AV materials 

Keeping classroom teach- 
ers informed of available 
materials and new ac- 
quisitions ‘ 

Selecting and purchasing 
AV materials 

Providing operators and 
equipment for school use 

Keeping equipment and 
materials in repair 

Classifying and = storing 
materials 

Training operators of A\ 
equipment 

Selecting and purchasing 
AV equipment 

Arranging previews on AV 
materials 

Assisting curriculum com 
mittees on appropriate 
AV materials for instruc- 
tion 

Providing delivery and 
pickup service to schools 

Providing operators and 
equipment tor commu- 
nity use . 

Assisting in workshops for 
classroom teachers on 
how to use AV materials 
and equipment 

Helping classroom teachers 
and students with the 
production of simple 
teaching materials 

Photographing significant 
school activities. . 

Assisting classroom teach- 
ers in planning field 
trips , 

Producing AV materials 
for the classroom 

Assisting in producing 
radio programs (com 
mercial stations) . 

Assisting in producing TV 
programs (commercial 

stations) 

Directing school-operated 

radio station 

Directing school-operated 

TV station 

Others °¢ 


Number of districts re- 
porting. . . , 348 665 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 

» Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

© Others include offering of preservice AV classes in college, assistance in planning and equipping school building 
use, research work, training of building coordinators, and AV public relations work. 
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rABLE 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF LISTS OR CATALOGS OF AUDIO-VISUAI 
MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Centra 





coordination 
Districts 

Districts Districts not having 
having not having 
formal de- formal de- 
partments partments 


Group Group Group Group 
Items central I dis II dis- III dis- IV 
coordination tricts* 


Group Group 
lis- Vdis- Vidis- Num 
tricts*® tricts*® tricts* tricts* tricts t 


> 


2 3 





TABLE 11.—FREQUENCY OF 
PICKUP SERVICE 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS DELIVERY AND 
IN DISTRICTS PROVIDING SUCH SERVICE 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts 
having not having 
formal de formal de 
partments partments 


A listricts 

not having Group Group Group Group Group Grouy 
Frequency central Idis- Il dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- Vi dis- Num- Per 
coordination tricts tricts tricts tricts tricts t 


icts 


> 


2 3 


follows 





ee , — 
cipals in 61 percent. ‘The same relative 


used truck or car for deliver 
minence of the distribution points was true materials; 16 percent used | 
Groups IV, V, and V1 districts. percent used a combination 
In districts having a formal audio-visual The frequency of delivery 
partment and in Group I, II, and III « 520 
cts the audio-visual coordinator ranked third 27 percent, weekly; 18 percent 
point of distribution for catalogs. times a week; and 15 percent, as 
equency of leliver Most class1 I ib] tor these facts. 
hers would say that ready availability he tabulation by population groups showed 
dition conducive to more appropriate tl t modal frequency of 
audio-visual materials 


In a space provided for 


nswer, of §2/ districts 


eporting distric ts was 


hey 


delivery was 
Group I districts; dail I Group I] 
writing in the 


ind VI districts: 


districts. 


and as necessa ' 
eporting, /O percent 





III. Physical Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 


The subjectmatter of this section is closely 
related to the subjectmatter of the preceding 
section, but for purposes of presentation the 
data on facilities required this separate treat- 
ment. In this section, the three main topics 
under consideration are: (a) physical plant 
facilities, (b) audio-visual equipment, and (c) 
audio-visual materials. 


Physical Plant Facilities 


The data on physical plant facilities are 
further subdivided into discussions of selected 
special facilities and of the degree to which 
instructional spaces, particularly classrooms, 
are adapted to the use of audio-visual materials. 

Selected special Centrally 
dinated programs of 


audio-visual 
almost imply that certain physical facilities are 


facilities coor- 


education 


available, such as audio-visual materials centers. 
Table 12 shows that 65 percent of the 1019 
urban school districts reporting had 
This 


divided between districts with formal depart- 


audio- 


when 


visual materials centers. group, 
ments and districts without formal depart- 
ments, was 90 percent and 51 percent respec- 
tively. 

The tabulation by population of the districts 
reporting showed that all Group I and II 
districts, 83 percent of the Group IIT districts, 
65 percent of the Group IV districts, 51 per- 
cent of the Group V districts, and 38 percent 
of the Group VI districts had audio-visual ma- 
terials centers. 

While other facilities, such as photographic 
darkrooms, were reported fairly frequently by 


TABLE 12.—AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL PLANT FACILITIES 
IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


the larger school districts, the other not 
item in Table 12 was that one-fourt! 
urban school districts reported no special! 
ties for audio-visual education. This w 
in the lower four population groups 
percent of Group III districts to 45 
of Group VI districts. It was also mor 
characteristic of districts without for 
partments (33 percent) than it was of « 
with departments (7 percent). 


Space for instructton—For years t} 
been considerable criticism of the unw 
of audio-visual materials. Such critic 
been two-fold—improper use of films 
This sur 


tempted to get at the space problen 


proper use of auditoriums. 


question on policy regarding instructior 


whether primarily in classrooms o1 


) 


toriums. Sixty-eight percent of the 129 
tricts reporting said that audio-visual n 


were used primarily in their classrooms 


percent reported a combination of cl 
and auditorium use. 

The questionnaire also called for 
the adaptation of classrooms and audit 
for the use of projected materials on 
degree scale based on such considerat 
room darkening, electrical outlets, and 
tics. These ratings were to be given for 
elementary-school and secondary-schoo! 
ties. 

Audio-visual workers said that only 
cent of their elementary-school classroon 
well adapted for the use of audio-visu 
rials, 41 percent were poorly adapted, 


FOR 
CEN 


TRALLY COORDINATED AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 





Districts 
having 
formal! de- 
partments 


1 2 3 


Physical plant facilities available 


AV materials centers 20°, 
No facilities of any type.. 7 
Photographic darkrooms 35 
Radio studios 14 
TV studios ? 
Multiple-use facilities and others « 15 


Number of districts reporting 348 


Districts 
not having 
forma! de- 
partments 


All d 
Group Grovp Group Group Group Grou 
I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- VI dis- Num 
tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts® tricts® ber 


4 5 6 7 


100% 100% 65% 
o7 11 22 
57 41 24 
29 21 11 6 
14 5 1 

21 11 19 


14 85 187 





* For population ranges, see Table | 
> Less than one-half of 1 percent 


page 9 


© Others mentioned are: projection and preview rooms, recording rooms, office space, workrooms, 


museum, and planetarium. 


equipment rej 
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When t 


ype of organization 


adapted. oe able . oO! n ad ipted ne 


by t 
’ | 
mained about the same in ¢ 


he Group I districts 
ot 
ted as well adapted, while 58 ps 


reportin 


the elementary-school < were for all classroon 


the districts re} 


Group | 
rcent of the secondary 


In 


ne 


ited as poorly adapted. 


the 


) 
} { 


ratings were more rooms were rated as well ad ipted 
among the other oe 
Thus, the 
fell 

| 


imentary-sc hool cl issrooms. 


oups were 
ot 


among the three possible levree sions 


ion. qual. ratings Secor 


lassrooms about the same 


not shown in any o 
sual educators rated 


ementary-school at Secondary-school auditoriun 
20 percent as poor! well adapted in higher 


lement ir\ school 


rcent of the 1922 


tut 


is not adapted. Perhaps vit re e 
the auditoriums sugge goals t e pe 


equipping classroot districts were rated 


14+ shows that is poorly adapted 


Classrooms were rated 


ot 


adapted ind 


ll 
che ol 


audio-visual types ot instruct 


auditoriun Ss were 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOMS FOR 


MATERIALS 


13.—ADAPTION OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


ABLE 





Central coordination 


Degree of adaption 


Distri 
having 
formal 


partments 


> 


Districts 
z not having 
le- 
partments 


ts 


Group 


je- formal 


3 


Group 
II dis- 


tricts* 


Group 
Ill dis- 
tricts* 


Grou] 
IV dis 


tricts 





OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL CLASSROOM 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


‘BLE 14.—ADAPTION 





Central coordination 


Districts assrooms 
not having 
central 
coordination 


Group 
IIT dis- 
tricts* 


Group 
IV dis 
tricts* 


Group 
V dis 


tricts 


Group 
VI dis 


Group 
IT dis- 
tricts 


Group 
I dis- 
tricts* 


Districts 
not having 
formal de- 
partments 


Districts 
having 
formal de- 
partments 


Num- Per 


Degree of adaption 
cent 


12 


2 3 


te) 


43 41 


100% 100 


f classroor 

13,432 11 
districts 

126 


= 
ible 


population ranges, see T: 








well adapted in the highest proportion. The 
range of facilities well adapted for the projec- 
tion of audio-visual materials was from 25 
percent of the elementary-school classrooms to 


83 percent ot the secondary-school auditoriums. 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


the concerned 


audio-visual equipment: the amount of equip- 


‘Two questions in survey 
ment available in each school district and the 
responsibility for the selection of equipment for 
purchase. 

Amounts of equipment—While it was im- 
possible to include all the items of audio-visual 
equipment in the survey, certain facts about 
many items are summarized in Table 15. 

Almost all school districts had motion pic- 
ture projectors; some type of slide projector, 
filmstrip projector, or a combination of the 
two; and some type of radio receiver. A few 
items apparently were not so readily available. 
Only 24 percent of the school districts reported 
large transparency overhead projectors, and 27 
percent reported television receivers or combi- 
nations, 

It is fairly difficult to get a count of all 
items of audio-visual equipment that are avail- 


able because in many communities s 
quire such equipment by purchase w 
proceeds from special fund-raising proje 
by gifts from organizations and ind 
This survey, in trying to cover the 
possible contingencies, requested 

items of audio-visual equipment ow 
school districts plus items owned by in 
schools. But even with this attempt the « 
are that the reported amounts present 
servative picture of equipment actual] 
able to the schools included in the surv: 
Table 15 sl 


percents of the aggregate number of e 


Columns 6 and 7 of 


of equipment owned by the district 
individual schools. Seventy percent o1 
the equipment was district-owned f 
the 17 types listed. The highest percent 
by individual schools was television 
at +3 percent, disregarding television 
tions because of their low aggregate 
Column 8 of Table 15 shows the 
each type of equipment per 10,000 
enrolled. The primary purpose of tl 
was to provide a basis for comparing g 
available. Beyond this purpose the 


no significance. However, to come 


TABLE 15.—AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 





Number of 
districts 
reporting 


on question Number 


16 mm sound 


motion picture pro 

rectors 
16 mm silent motion picture pro- 

jectors 
Slide proje tors 
Filmstrip projectors 
Combination slide and filmstrip 

projectors 
Large transparency overhead pro 

jectors 295 307 
Microprojectors 580 
Opaque projector 5 050 
Projection screens , 287 234 
Recording machines a8 170 
Radix 
Radio combinations 27 225 
IV receivers 28 316 
r'V combinations 7 20 
Portable public address systems 37 033 


Still cameras . 677 


receivers 963 


Motion picture cameras y 562 


Percent 


Pieces of equipment available 


Districts reporting 
item available* 


Percent 
owned by 
individual 

schools 


Percent 
owned by 
district 


Number 


6 7 


53 
} 813 


® Reports from a number of districts were incomplete for this question. In most of these they exc! 


ndividual schools 


districts: silent motion 
combinaion slide and filmstrip projectors, 
districts; opaque projectors, districts; 
receivers, 85 districts; radio combinations, 81 districts; TV 


address systems, 81 districts; 


picture projectors, 77 
80 districts 
projectors, 81 


picture projectors, 
80 districts: 
projection screens, 81 districts 
receivers, 


The number of districts giving incomplete information for each type of equipment is as f 


79 districts; slide projectors, 80 districts; filmstr 


large transparency overhead projectors 
recording machines 


79 districts; TV combinations, 80 d 


still cameras, 84 districts: and motion picture cameras, 85 districts 
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ABLE 16—AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT REPORTED AVAILABLE PER 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group 
Type of equipment having not having entra I dis- II dis- II! dis- IV dis- Vd 
formal de formal de oord tri 
partments partments 


cts* tricts tricts tricts 


3 





nditions under which a certain piece of together. For the same re 
pment is available, any of the numbers in and t idio combinations were 
umn 8 can be quickly converted into the » of the four items 

of students per item. For example 

was approximately one 16 mm sound 1 bet sound motion pictu 
tion picture projector for +15 students. ( lid ind filmstrip projectors 
In Table 16, several of the more popular tudents was higher in districts W 
ms in amounts per 10,000 students are audio-visual departments and d 
as they were distributed by form of centr ordination of the audio 
ization of the audio-visual program and ram than it was in districts 
population of the urban school districts udio-visual departments. R: 
se they are closely related, slide proje f equipment of these 
filmstrip projectors, and combinatior ible per 10,000 student 


ind filmstrip projectors were grouped tricts, an relatively n 


ore W ¢ 
FIGURE II 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE IN 1946 AND 


RADIO 
RECEIVERS 








SLIDE AND 
FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTORS 





/ LT Sf) / 


A cchnuhaslhalzsshshussshusslhs bundhe 








SOUND 


PROJECTORS TTTTTITITITITITITITITIIITIT IT 
CHUL LLL, / VU, 

















NUMGER PER . - r 
1O,OOO ENROLLED: O 10 20 30 


teceno: 1946 MMMM 954(ZZ//////7) 
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TABLE 17.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
USUALLY ASSIST IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT 





Central 
coordination 
Dis- 


Dis- tricts 

tricts not All 
having dis- 
central tricts 
coordi- 

nation 


Dis- 
tricts not 
having having 
formal formal 
depart- depart- 
ments ments 


Type of position 


1 2 3 


Superintendent or assistant 
superintendent 
AV staff 
Classroom teachers 
Elementary-school princi 
pals 
Secondary-school principals 
Instructional supervisors 
Curriculum specialists 
School library staff 
Representative staff com- 
mittee 
Others * 


Number of districts re 
porting 330 236 





® Others include business managers or purchasing officers, 
building AV coordinators, department heads, members of 
boards of education, and lay committees 





the smaller districts. This pattern comes about 
because a given item of equipment serves a 
smaller number of students in small com- 
munities. 

Recording machines were fairly evenly dis- 


tributed when analyzed by the organization of 


the program and by the size of the district with 


the exception that Group I districts had rela- 
tively less than half that in any other group. 
The distribution of radio receivers was irregu- 
lar: 39 per 10,000 students in districts having 
formal departments, 33 per 10,000 in districts 
not having formal departments, and 38 per 
10,000 in districts without central coordina- 
tion. Similar fluctuations were true among the 
population groups of districts. 

In an earlier paragraph it was mentioned 
that the figures on the amounts of equipment 
available in 1954 were probably conservative. 
In 1946, similar figures were also thought to 
be conservative. Within these limitations 
Figure II shows what the broad trend has 
been over the eight-year period on three items 
of equipment. 

On the basis of numbers of pieces of equip- 
ment per 10,000 students enrolled, radio re- 
ceivers more than doubled between 1946 and 
1954, slide and filmstrip projectors nearly 


tripled, and 16 mm sound motion p 
jectors increased nearly two and one-| 

Responsibility for purchasing equ 
Two aspects of the purchasing of « 
are: (a) the preliminary activities of 
in selecting the equipment, and (b 
tion of final responsibility for auth 
purchase. Commonly, several persons + 
in the process, particularly in assistin 
selection. The question on the survey 
directed at this part of the audio-vis 
gram was a checklist of positions with 
tions to check all the usual participant 

Table 17 shows that of the 123: 
school districts reporting, classroom 
assisted in 66 percent ; elementary-schoo! 
cipals, in 65 percent; secondary-scho 
cipals, in 58 percent; the audio-visual 
47 percent; the superintendent o1 
superintendent, in 44 percent; and to 
extent, a variety of others. 

Among the districts with forma! 
ments the staft 
most often as assisting in the selection of 


audio-visual was me 

visual equipment. Among districts hay 

tral coordination but without formal 

ments, classroom teachers were mentio 

often. Among districts without central 

TABLE 18.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
USUALLY HAVE FINAL RESPONS! 


BILITY IN THE SELECTION 0! 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 





Central 
coordination 

Dis 
Dis- tricts 

Dis- tricts not 
tricts not having 
having having central 
formal formal coordi 
depart- depart- nation 

ments ments 


1 2 3 


Type of position 


Superintendent or assistant 
superintendent... . 

AV staff.... 

Classroom teachers... . 

Elementary-school _ princi- 
pals - 

Secondary-school principals 

Instructional supervisors 

Curriculum specialists... 

School library staff 

Representative staff com- 
mittee 

Others» 


Numoper of districts re- 
porting. .. 3 333 





* Less than one-half of 1 percent 

» Others include members of boards of educatior 
managers or purchasing officers, building A\ 
special subject supervisors. 


coordina 
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responsibility f 
7 
sual equipment was ! 
1 among the ditterent pe yr gt ps 
: 
Ist In the s included in the 
ite! ils that classroon 
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1] 
Li 


| 
yportunity o 
T ible 19 


n 4 ot 


Colun ‘ 
I school districts that 


a 


trins ere 


responsib I 
tendent or the assi superintende 
of urba 
} item available. Filn 
t of the districts rey 
— 


18. 
respo! 99 perce! 
ly were sound films 1 
SS percent 


1 
le 
] + 

close 


} 


) 
! } 
l 


I 


stricts 
ften mentioned loca 
was the audio-visual statt ; 
\ coordinated yut not having rl cent globes, by 
irtments and in districts without ral maps, by 86 percent. 
ition, final responsibility was most oft In general, for the several 
the superintendent T schoo Ss the data were comparable, the 
that reported them avail 
Audio-Visual Materials ’ : ‘gua tn (OE on 
two questions on audio-visu Thus, 90 percent rey 
uct closely paralle 1946 and 99 percent in 195 
ulpment They, too, were on amounts oO *pol 1 sound films in 1946 
ls and on the location of respons 1954, and 63 perc 
ssistance in selecting material in 1946 and 67 
final ipproval elec the coregate 
nounts f materi rials 
rict with the exception 
fourths ot the SO 


7 
l were il 
three-T 


Of all 


rented. 
Table 19, 


lals 


oft mater 
the wavs of opt 


oo ; 
Cl 1} those Tor p 


nclude represent it nes | 
TABLE 19.—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


I 


} 


Materials a 
rting 
Percent 
Percent borrowed 


hle 
yle 


Number of 
districts item availal 
reporting r 

qa 1estion ur eT i mobder owned D* or 

district rented 
7 


te rene 





Type of material 
on 


» mockups 


I dioramas 


its 


Reports from a number of d 

le thru the central audio- | departmer 

erial is as follows: Sound fil 11 districts 
wire and tape recordings, 129 distri i rdings 

f slide-making materials ts of mounted 

districts; models, mockups distri ts, dioramas, 
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l 








TABLE 20.—AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS REPORTED AVAILABLE PER 
STUDENTS ENROLLED 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group 
Type of material having not having central I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- V dis- 
formal de- formalde- coordination tricts* tricts*® tricts* tricts* tricts® 
partments partments 


1 + 5 


Sound films (title 56 i 933 209 


Silent films (titles) 55 


Filmstrips (title 

Slide sets 

Wire and tape recordings 
Dise recordings 
Stereograph sets 
Demonstration kits l 1 31 
Kits of slide-making materials 5 
Sets of mounted pictures 56 837 74 
Sets of wall map 117 ? 182 
Globes 5 96 115 
Models, mockups rs ) 70 
Exhibits, diorama ? 5 


478 
12> 


75 


30 


‘ For population ranges 





Renting was not a part of the previous topic common to a majority of the kinds of 
on equipment because the 1946 survey showed listed was approximately one-fourth. 
that the amount of equipment rented was neg- Column 9 of Table 19 shows the an 
ligible and there was no reason to believe that equipment available per 10,000 stud 


the practice with respect to equipment had _ rolled. The kind of material reported 
changed. widely available was filmstrips. 
On the third  classification—individual All the kinds of materials listed in ‘] 


fictr 


school ownership of materials—the proportion are listed in Table 20 with a 


FIGURE III 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE IN 1946 AND |954 


FILMSTRIPS 20:0 
LES) wool 77M 


sounp Fitms )!?5 


ees) 866 LLL 


DISC 28! 


seen (498. 


NUMBER PER : . r 
10,000 ENROLLED: O 200 400 600 


ceceno: 946MM = 1954/7) 
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ABLE 21—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO tape recordings. Het 
“USUALLY ASSIST IN THE SELEC- cot forth under similat 
TION OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


— rials 


topic of equipment | 





ee 
penne ind the relative stre 
coordination > cannot be interred It would take 
is 
] } 
D Dis- tricts more research to determine the 
is tricts not F 
of position tricts not having di programs in communities of ditte re 
having having centra 
formal formal coordi But 
depart ljepart- nation 
ments ments 


a real high light in this 
visual materials is the mushroon 
their availability. Reasonably comy 
for 1946 and 1954 were av 
items: filn strips sound films 
Figure II] shows that fo 
lable in 1946, there were 


sound film title av 


3 


re more than three in 
recording available in 1946 
ilmost two in 1954. 


) } j 
Responsibiltty for hurcna 


Ihe question on purchasing a 


ials consisted of two part 


those persons ¢ 


In the seie 


ot those 





iudio Vi 
a single 

ints per 10,000 students enrolled, by type who took 

yrganization and by population grou 

[he usual pattern of distribution of audi TABLE 22.—PERSONS OR GROUPS WHO 
USUALLY HAVE FINAL RESPONSI 
oe gy aR cE NE BILITY IN THE SELECTION OF 
ee ee en ee aa AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

d films. The number per 10,000 students 


materials of instruction by tvpe of o 





+ + 


led was 456 in urban school districts Centra 
ng formal departments, 874 in distri : coordination rte 


Dis tr ts 


trally coordinated but not having forn > 
1s trict 


ricts not 


irtments, and 933 in districts without cer ype of position tricts not having 
having having entral 


coordination of the audio-visual progran formal formal coordi 
: depart- depart nation 
his pattern—trom sm iller to larger amounts ments ments 
was true of eight of the 14 kinds of material 2 ; 
sted. Besides sound films, there wer 
ns, filmstrips, slide sets, disc recordings 
ps, globes, and models. 
\ tabulation by population groups sh 
e irregularity of pattern; for example, the 
s of disc recordings per 10,000 students 
led were: Group | districts, 134; Grouy 


ricts, 616; Group III districts, 648; 
Group IV districts, 578; Group \ 
45; and Group VI districts, 604. 
Four items showed a regular pt 
m a small number per 10,000 stuc 
Group I districts to a large number it 


districts. These kinds of material 





nd films, silent films, filmstrips, 





‘The types of positions checked by over half 
of the 1239 urban school districts reporting 
were: classroom teachers, 84 percent; elemen- 
tary-school principals, 68 percent; secondary- 
school principals, 58 percent. See Table 21. 

Widespread participation was reported in 
school districts that have formal departments, 
perhaps because of richer personnel resources. 
Classroom teachers still were reported more 
often than any other group; but, in addition 
to teachers and principals, the audio-visual 
staff, instructional supervisors, and curriculum 
specialists were listed frequently. 

Classroom teachers retained their high 
position in frequency of mention in districts 
without central coordination. Three types of 
positions were increasingly important as the 
organization for audio-visual programs was 
less formalized—elementary-school principals, 
secondary-school principals, and library staffs. 


In comparing the totals of Tab 
Tabl 


equipment with the totals of 
materials, the main difference was 
participation by classroom teachers 
cent assisting in the selection of equi 
8+ percent assisting in the selectio: 
rials. 
Table 22 shows those persons 

who usually have final responsibilit 
selection of audio-visual materials. 


standing characteristics of the data a 


the same as they were in ‘Table 18 
responsibility for the selection of e 
For all urban school districts, final] 


bility for selecting materials was most 


with the superintendent or assistant 
tendent of schools, but in districts h: 
mal departments of audio-visual 
this responsibility usually was with 
visual staff. 


l 


ed 


the 





IV. Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


ot the reasons tor ising au lo 
sin the classroom ire that content n 
which is not available elsewhere, 
; made richer, and that 
e effective. Ihe topics I rmal departments, 
on all have a Dearing on the pl ! t | rl without 
udio-visual materials ettectively 
part, the dat 


tive des« rl 
nder or pli - T é ut perhaps the 
of education. Uh JO! \ rk \ ye accom] lishe« 


ation oft classroom t my t one-third of the 


hoo] 
sual materials, ) Tene t id ual educ 


7 
schools. ( Tre 


culum areas of ettec 


Education of Classroom Teachers 


tors would probably 


ication and 


icts reporting. 


ation” in 20 percent minor 
in 43 percent, and “not conside1 


rcent. See Table 23 


When the reports were tabulated | 


anization of the audio-visual 


} 


TABLE 23.—EDUCATION IN THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AS A 
QUALIFICATION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEW TEACHERS 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Gro 
Degree of importance having not having central I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- Vdis- VI 
forma! de- formal de oordination tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts* tr 
partments partments 


3 


ng 


For population ranges, 








ago—were sufhciently high to suggest that to 39 percent of the Group V dist 


there has been a continuous improvement over Table 24. 


the whole period in the education of new class- In full recognition of mistaken im; 
room teachers for using audio-visual materials. that can be gotten from averaging perc: 
Inservice education—lInservice education average of the estimated percents of 
programs were available in almost half (45 who participated in inservice educati 

percent) of the school districts in the 1953-54 portunities in 1953-54 is shown in ‘] 
school year. Proportionately more districts with Altho crude, this measure seems m« 
formal departments (58 percent) made in- in describing general relationships. 
service opportunities available than did districts Thus, proportionately more elem: 
with no central coordination at all (33 per- school teachers than secondary-school 
cent). And such opportunities were relatively availed themselves of the opportunit 
more available in the higher population groups inservice education in the use of audi 
of school districts than in the lower with a materials. For both elementary-and seco: 
range from 85 percent of the Group I districts school teachers, the proportions of th 


TABLE 24.—AVAILABILITY OF INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN TH 
USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN Suc: 
PROGRAMS 





Central coordination 
Districts All distr 
Districts Districts not having Group Group Group Group Group Group 
having not having central I dis- II dis- III dis- IV dis- Vdis- Vidis- Num- P; 
formalde- formal de- coordination tricts® tricts* tricts* tricts* tricts® tricts® ber 
partments partments 


1 2 


’rogram available 
vos 3 5% 67% S1% 429 
No c 15 33 49 58 61 


100% 100‘ 100% 100% 100% 100°, 
Number of districts re- 
porting ) 52 77 &8 207 44) 325 


Average of the estimated per 
ents who participated: 
klementary-school 

teachers 
Number of districts re 
porting 


Secondary-schoo! 
teachers 

Number of districts 
porting 


‘ For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 





TABLE 25.—PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS HAVINC 
AN AUDIO-VISUAL BUILDING COORDINATOR 





Central coordination 
Districts 
Districts Districts not having 
Grade level having nothaving central GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI 
formal formal coordi- districts* districts* districts* districts" districts* districts* distr 
depart- depart- nation 
ments ments 


2 3 


lementary schools 80° 36 
Number of schools 7.757 3,447 
Number of districts 
porting 320 603 
Secondary schools 85°; 63° 
Number of schools 1,994 os! 
Number of districts 
porting 326 595 


® For population ranges, see Table 


1, page 93 
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TABLE 26.—ACTUAL AMOUNT OF TIME BUILDING COORDINATORS HAVE FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL WORK AND AMOUNT OF TIME RECOMMENDED THAT THEY 


HAVE 





Central 


Districts having 


Amount of time formal departments 


Actual Recommended 


l 3 4 
free time durin 
me time but 
lf time. 
east half time 
than full time 
tume 
varies with 
schools or grade leve 


* Less than one-half of 1 percent 


coordination 


Districts not having 
formal departments 


Actual 


Recommended 


Districts not 
having central 
coordination 
Actual Recommended 


5 6 7 








TABLE 27.—AVERAGE OF THE PERCENTS OF ELEMENTARY- AND SECON!) 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO USE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES A’ 


TAIN FREQUENCIES 





Central coordination 


Districts 
not 
having 
central 
coordina- 

tion 


Districts 
not 
having 
formal 
depart- 
ments 


Districts 
having 
formal 
depart- 

ments 


Frequency of use 


1 2 3 


Flementary-school teacher 
At least once a week 
Every two or three 

weeks 
Two or 

year 
Never 


three times a 


Number of districts re 
porting 
Secondary-school teacher 
At least once a week 
Every two or 
weeks 
Two or 
year 
Never 


three 


three times a 


Number of districts re 
porting... 20; 





® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 93 


Group I 
districts* districts * 


Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group V! 


districts* districts* districts* districts 





While in only l percent of the school dis- 
tricts coordinators actually had “at least half 
time but than full,” this 
recommended by 20 percent of the total group 
of replies to the question. 


less amount was 


Student dnd teacher equipment operators— 


The third question on the faeilitating aspects 


of the audio-visual program pertained to the 
prevalence of using students and teachers as 
operators of the equipment. Replies were given 
as estimated percents. The averages of the 
percents for 1057 districts reporting for ele- 
mentary schools and for 1049 districts report- 
ing for secondary schools were: 

Operators Elementary Secondary 

47% 

17 

36 


20% 
54 
26 


Student 
Teacher 
Both 


Frequency of Use 


Audio-visual authorities were asked to esti- 
mate the percent of elementary-school teachers 
and secondary-school teachers who used certain 
audio-visual materials a designated number 
of times. Space and time would not permit 
obtaining detailed information on every type 
of material. Therefore, four items were listed: 


motion pictures, filmstrips and _ slides 
materials such as radios and 


j 


record | 
and community resources such as field 
The frequencies of use were listed as: 
once a week, every two or three weeks 
or three times a year, and never. 

In the paragraphs that follow, the dat 
educational motion pictures are analyzed 
elementary-school teachers and for secon 
school teachers with the school districts d 
by organizational pattern and by size. ‘J 
some typical frequencies of motion-picture 
in 1946 are compared with those of 1954 
remaining three classifications of mate 
are discussed only for the total group of 
two levels of classroom teachers. 


In elementary schools—Table 27 shows t 


average of the estimated percents of teac! 
who used educational motion pictures at 
ignated frequencies. For the total 
school districts, 35 percent used motion 
tures at least once 


grou] 


a week, 35 percent 
them every two or three weeks, 19 percent 
them two or three times a year, and 11 
cent never used them. 

A tabulation by type of organization of 
audio-visual program showed that 40 per 
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FIGURE IV 


SELECTED INDEXES OF HOW OFTEN CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
USE EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
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FREQUENTLY 


( 37 
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NEVER 
SECONDARY: 
FREQUENTLY 





PERCENT: 
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TABLE 28——-AVERAGE OF THE PER- 
CENTS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS WHO USE CERTAIN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 





Filmstrips Audio 
and slides materials 


Community 


Frequency of use resources 


1 2 3 4 


\t least once a week 28% 37% 12% 
Every two or three week 35 18 
Two or three times a vear 1 42 
Never 16 i 28 


Numpe 


ing 





TABLE 29.—-AVERAGE OF THE PER- 
CENTS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS WHO USE CERTAIN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 





- ; Audio Community 
Filmstrips materials resources 


Frequency of use 


1 4 


At least once a week 
very two or three weeks 
Two or three times a year 


t 


vever 


Number of district 
ing 





the nonusers in 1946 are compared with the 
nonusers in 1954. For the purposes of this 
comparison, those who used motion pictures 
at least once a week in 1954 were considered 
trequent users, a Conservative interpretation of 
the term “frequently” in the light of the data 
in Figure IV. 

Figure IV shows that the proportions of 
elementary-school teachers who used educa- 
tional motion pictures frequently, increased 
from 15 percent in 1946 to 35 percent in 1954. 
The proportion of those who never used motion 
pictures decreased from 37 percent in 1946 to 
11 percent in 1954. 

For secondary-school teachers, the propor- 
tion of frequent users did not change from 
1946 to 1954. However, the proportion of 
nonusers decreased from 40 percent in 1946 
to 19 percent in 1954. 

Other types of material:—Table 28 shows 
averages of the estimated percents of how often 
elementary-school teachers used certain types 
of materials in 1954. Sixty-three percent of 
the total group of teachers were reported as 
using filmstrips and slides, and radios and rec- 
ord players every two or three weeks or more 


often. ‘The items of real 
are the percents of nonusers that w 


ported: 16 percent for filmstrips, 17 


concern, 


for audio-visual materials, and 28 pe 
field trips. 

Table 29 shows the same types of 
secondary-school teachers as Table 28 
elementary-school teachers. The chief 
ences between the two are the perc 
nonusers for all the types of 
percent never used filmstrips and slides 
cent, audio materials; and 39 perce: 
munity resources. 


TABLE 30.—CURRICULUM AREAS In 
WHICH SECONDARY-SCHOOQO! 
TEACHERS ARE MAKING THE Most 
EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAI 
MATERIALS 


mater 





All dist: 
Curriculum areas 
Number 


> 
Science 917 
Social studies 912 
English ; 275 
Vocational education : 48 
Health and physical educatior 

Home economics 182 
Industrial arts % 
Commercial education 85 
Music 63 
Foreign languages 61 
Safety and driver educatior 59 
Art 38 
Speec h 

Mathematics 23 


Number of districts reporting 





TABLE 31.—CURRICULUM AREAS IN 
WHICH SECONDARY-SCHOO! 
TEACHERS ARE MAKING THE LEAS! 
EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAI 
MATERIALS 





All districts 
Curriculum areas 
Number Per 


1 2 


Mathematics 
English... . ii 
Foreign languages 
Commercial education 
Health and physical education 
Music 

Art. oe 

Social studies. . 
Vocational education . 
Industrial arts..... 
Home economics 
Science. . 

Others * 


Number of districts reporting 954 





® Others include safety and driver education, 
cation, and philosophy. 
> Less than one-half. of 1 percent. 
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Curriculum Areas of Effective Use degrees of effec 
, . ' our percent of the 954 urban 
final major topic in thi tior 


I} i seK 


; | | reportin named mathematics 
dio-visual materials is on the eftectiy : 
: ™ P ast *TI tive use; | nglish Ww 
ick of effectiveness with which cla ; 
, percent, and foreign languages, 
ichers employed such materials in vat ’ ; 
: In elementary schools, sub 
subiectmatter areas. On the survey blank, 1 , ver 
; are not usually as ¢ learly aeiunea 
visual authorities were requested to wr , , 
‘ is : n secondary schools. However. 
names of the fields of most effective 1 , , 
: - ‘ schools, too, audio-visual author 
¢ least effective use. , 
name t helds of most tect 


30 shows the areas most eftec 


two bjects as tor secondar 
| " 
secondary school tear > Science 


ahead in numbers of ti 
studies were each mentioned by 86 


of the 1066 districts reporting No o 


ects were mentioned nearly as often 


of the 


ment oned SOE 


‘rcent mentioned science 


were English, mentioned by most ettective use of audio-visua 
vocational education, by Ihe chief distinction between el 
ith and physical education, nt secondary wes that fer clementan 
| home economics, by 17 per social studies was considerably 
le 31 shows the areas of least eftective These general relationships 
secondary school teachers. The figures teaching ot the Various subject 
not the complements of those in visual materials appeared to be 
iuse the subjects were written in i na ( h inged since the 1946 survey 





V. Financial Support for Audio-Visual Education 


The area of audio-visual education is not 
exempted from the problems of financial sup- 
port that seem to plague continuously most 
aspects of the educational program. In this 
survey, data on financial support were sought 
in terms of the budgeted amount of public 
funds for audio-visual education exclusive of 


salaries. Budgeted funds rather than expendi- 


tures were asked for because the questionnaire 
was mailed before the close of the school year 
for which the information was needed. 


Purpose of Funds 

Table 32 shows the purposes for which 
audio-visual education funds were made avail- 
able by boards of education for the 1953-54 
school year and also the relative amounts. 
Thus, the audio-visual education dollar was 
divided as follows: 35 percent for the purchase 
of equipment, 35 percent for the purchase of 
materials, 14 percent for rental fees for mate- 
rials, 10 percent for the maintenance of equip- 
ment and materials, 1 percent for producing 
materials, and 5 percent for other operational 
expenses. 


Per-Pupil Amounts 


For all school districts that reported, the 
amount of money per pupil enrolled was cal- 
culated. Then medians of the _per-pupil 
amounts were calculated for school districts 
by type of organization of the audio-visual 
program and by size of school district. See 
Table 33. 

The median amount of money 
visual equipment and materials per pupil en- 
rolled was 65 cents for all districts that re- 
ported. The median in school districts with 
formal departments was slightly higher at 68 


for audio- 


TABLE 32.—THE AUDIO-VISUAL DOL- 
LAR IN 1953-54, EXCLUSIVE OF STAFF 
SALARIES 





Percent 
Purpose 


1 2 
Purchase of equipment 35% 
Purchase of materials 
Rental fees for materials 
Maintenance of equipment and materials 
Producing AV materials 
Other operating expenses 


budgeted 


cents as was the median in districts 
coordinated but without formal de; 


at 66 cents. In districts without « 
ordination the median dropped to 56 


By size of school district, the med 
low in Group I districts and Group I] 
at 38 cents and 40 cents respectively. T} 
the four groups of smaller school dist; 
medians ranged from 64 cents in G: 
districts and 62 cents in Group IV 
to 79 cents in Group VI districts. This 
of larger amounts of money per pupil 
smaller school districts is similar to th 


TABLE 33.—MEDIANS OF THE PER 
PUPIL ENROLLED AMOUNTS oO}; 
BUDGETED PUBLIC FUNDS For 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCL! 
SIVE OF STAFF SALARIES, 1953-54 





Number Meciar 
of school per-pu; 
districts amount 


Groups of school districts 


1 2 


By organization of program 
Centrally coordinated 
departments 
Centrally coordinated, not having 
mal departments 
Not centrally coordinated 
By size of school district 
Group I districts 
Group II districts 
Group III districts 
Group IV districts 
Group V districts 
Group VI districts 


having for! 


All districts reporting 





TABLE 34.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBU 
TION OF THE PER-PUPIL AMOUNTS 
OF BUDGETED PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCLU 
SIVE OF STAFF SALARIES, 1953-54 





All district 
Amount per pupil 
Number Percent 


2 


-~ 


0 or more 
1.99 
1.74 
1.49 
1.24 
99 
74 
; 49 
O1- .24 
Less than .01 


Nuun 
unaow 


4 
5 


wun 
ron 


All districts reporting 


Upper quartile 
Median 
Lower quartile 
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FIGURE V 


SELECTED POINTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
PER PUPIL FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN 1946 AND 1954 


yPPER JS -60 





QUARTILE $1.06 





1§ .33 
MEDIAN 





ls .65 





Lower $$ «14 
QUARTILE is 33 
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AMOUNT: §.00 25 


‘ 


LEGEND: 


or certain equipment ind materials 


hese same groups of districts. The difter 


could be one of yvreate! eficiency of ust 


1 } 
le large 


> | 
districts, or it could be one 


r program in smaller districts. Howe, 
lata do 1 admit a determination of 
stion. 

lable 34 is a frequency distribution of 


pupil amounts for all districts. In almost 


e-fourths of the districts the amount pe 
| was less than $1. 

[his tTrequency distribution together wit] 
lar one in the 1946 survey made possible 
points of comparison that are shown in 


ire V. In both 


ed for were 


data 


- 
nN ade aValia le 


vears the financial 
public funds 
1udio-visual education by boards of edu 
salaries of the audio-visual 
1946 calculations 


lherefore, the differences shown in Figure \ 


on. However, 


tat! were included in the 


should be somewhat greater. 
There is no doubt that support for audio 
ial education increased in the span of eight 
ears. At the upper quartile. the amount was 
1946 and $1.06 in 1954. At the 


edian, the support per pupil enrolled doubled 


cents in 

m 33 cents to 65 cents. At the lower quartile 

the amount from 14 

ents. Altho not shown in Figure V, one more 
mparison was possible. In 1946 only 2 pe: 


increased cents to 33 


ent of the cities reported an expenditure of 


io4¢6 


50 75 
1954 


? or more pet pupil, ind in 1954 


he school districts equaled 


- $2 amount. 
Financial Considerations 


Other 


For the eight-year comparison 
ance should be made for the efte 
prices on the purchasing power of 
An index of prices specifically for 
equipment is not 
Price 


rough measul 


° 1 
materials and 


However, the Consume1 
costs is probably a 
in this field also. ‘The Index re 
crease of 45 the 
1945-46 


- 22 ois 
median 33 cents per pupil in 194 


percent from 


to the school veal 1953 ; 


TABLE 35.—PERCENT OF INCREASE IN 
ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION, EXCLUSIVE OF 
STAFF SALARIES, FROM 1953-54 TO 
1954-55 





Number 
of school 


districts 


Groups of school districts 








be increased 45 percent to +8 cents before any centrally coordinated but without 
real increase in support should be recognized.' partments, and only 2 percent f 
To bring the financial support figures closer without central coordination of th 


to date, audio-visual authorities were requested visual programs. Even with the 
to estimate their budgets for the 1954-55 increase for 1954-55 for all dist: 
school year. According to Table 35, the total ing, on almost anyone’s scale of 
of the budgets combined for all districts that support for audio-visual educatio: 
reported was 12 percent more in 1954-55 than termed inadequate. 

it was in 1953-54. The increase was 13 percent With all these calculations and « 


for districts with formal audio-visual depart- the conclusion is clear: Support { 
ments. The increase was 8 percent for districts visual education was and is a pittan: 


' National Education A tion, Research ision. Economic Status of Teachers in 
ID. ¢ the Association, Dece t 





VI. An Evaluation of Progress 


irveyv tried to get in De issified ; to 


ispects of the prog n with quest mended I time fol 

red the considered judgment ot t ‘nt, ral coordination; 
ials who replied Chen eacl pe idequate iterials and equipment 
s not satisfied with the stati better physical facilities such as 


education was invited recommer! "en? cent, more assistants f 
[his final section is a repor ! c r; ‘rcent, more adequate bud 
ed judgments ot Ludo visu il t percent, more adequate inservice edauc 
reas covered | he quest teachers; 5 percent, better coo 
the admini ive oO! planning; 4 percent, more ; 1 
and equipment, pre listribution ; 4 percent, more tim 
id inservice educ ition I I sr oordinators ; 3 percent, in eX] 
Then the |: juestion of the surve 3 percent, more adequati space 
ver-all type of evaluation, a checklist ind preview rooms; 2 pet 


. , " } ) 
major and minor handica for the director; 2 perce 


use of audio-visual materials all materials in one cente1 
hel yr building coordinators ; 
Administrative Organization more school-owned films 


] 


ee . 
Che chiet recommendation 


lasses OF districts with central] 


’ 


question on the administrative 
idio-visual educatior required 


No as to whether it was 


& @a+64 @ 6 te 


orams Was tor more time To 


\§ 1278 who replied, 52 perc lhe chief recommendation f on 


ut central coordination was 


secu 


le 48 percent were not 
es, }: 

7 ; ot ntra 1 nati 

on of afirmative answers r centra: COOTGInatior 

By Size of school district, the 


recent in districts with 


- mentioned recommenda 
its and dropped to 47 per istrict nentioned recommend 


it cent? i! coordinat such 


size of schoo] districts 

roup reported a satistactor 

I] districts the percent 

iched 65 Physical Facilities, Materials, and 
614 wh _EEPOETee Unent tO tuy Equipment 

mended one o1 

TABLE 36.—EVALUATION OF ADMIN. ‘® Physical 
ISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR ®ked for a rating as 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION above average, average 
Of 1291 ratings, 28 
Groups of school .... 2 Number average, 46 percent were 


districts : of cent were below average. [he 
Yes No listrict 





iverage ratings was lowest 
: without central coordination 
districts. On the other hand, 
above average ratings was highest 
with formal departments and in G 
and III districts. See Table 3 


1 


Those audio-visual worke1 
ings of “below average’ were asked wha 
changes they would like to make. One or more 
changes were suggested by 296. About two 
thirds desired better adapted clas 


one-third desired more adequate equipment ; 
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about one-fifth desired more adequate mate- 
rials; about one-fifth desired better physical 
facilities such as storage and preview rooms; 
about one-tenth desired a more adequate bud- 
get; and about one-fifteenth desired better 
adapted auditoriums. 

Tabulations by organization of the program 
and by size of school district showed that the 
chief recommendation made by all was for 
better adapted classrooms. 


Preservice and Inservice Education 
of Classroom Teachers 


Preservice and inservice education of class- 
room teachers was considered as significant in 
facilitating the use of audio-visual materials. 
The question on evaluation was a request as 
to whether or not such education was meeting 
the needs for improved instruction. 

Table 38 shows that 49 percent of the audio- 
visual authorities regarded the education of 
classreom teachers in using audio-visual mate- 
rials as adequate. By type of organization of 
the program, only 43 percent of the replies 
from districts with formal departments were 
affirmative while 54 percent of the replies 
from districts without central coordination 
were affirmative. 

By size of school district, affirmative replies 
were received from only 14 percent of the 
Group I districts and 41 percent of the Group 
III districts. Affirmative replies were received 
from about half of each of the other four 
groups. 


TABLE 37.—RATING GIVEN AUDIO- 
VISUAL MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND PHYSICAL PLANT FACILITIES 
IN URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Above Below Number 
Groups of school districts aver- Aver- aver- of 
age age age districts 


1 2 3 4 5 


By organization of programs: 
Centrally coordinated, hav- 
ing formal departments 
Centrally coordinated, not 
having formal depart- 
ments. . ‘ . 
Not centrally coordinated 
By sise of school district: 
Group I districts 
Group II districts 
Group III districts 
Group IV districts 
Group V districts 
Group VI districts 


All districts 


TABLE 38.—EXTENT TO WHIC! 
SERVICE AND INSERVICE |! 
TION OF CLASSROOM TEACH] 
THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
RIALS IS MEETING THE NEE! 
IMPROVED INSTRUCTION 





Education 
Groups of school meeting needs 
districts 


1 


By organization of program 
Centrally coordinated, having 
formal departments 
Centrally coordinated, not hay 
ing formal departments 
Not centrally coordinated 
By size of school district 
Group I districts 
Group II districts 
Group II1 districts 
Group IV districts 
Group V districts 
Group VI districts 








Of the 604 audio-visual educators w 
the training was inadequate, 479 s 
changes. Thirty-five percent of the +79 
ommended the adoption or expansior 
service education programs; 19 percent 
time for the inservice education prog: 
percent, better preservice education; | 
cent, more and better workshops; 8 p 
that a course in audio-visual materials 
a requirement for certification to teach 
cent, greater emphasis on the how a: 
why of audio-visual education; and the 
recommendations were similar to the tore 

When the districts were classified 
ganization of the program, the chief 
mendation in all three groups was fo 
adoption or expansion of inservice edu 
programs. And when the districts were c! 
fied by size, the same was true in all the 
except Group I districts where bette: 
service education headed the list ot 
mended changes. 


Serious Barriers 


The last question on the survey requir 
Yes or No answer. It was: Do you hav 
serious barriers to the effective use of aud 
visual materials in your school system? [his 
question was intended to get an over-all judg 
ment on what problems hinder more effect 
use of audio-visual materials. To some extent 
there is overlapping with the other question: 
of opinion. Yet the information is sufficient!) 
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.BLE 39—EXTENT TO WHICH SERI- 
uS BARRIERS TO THE EFFECTIVE 
ws—E OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
























WERE REPORTED 
Serious barriers? Number 
hool districts of 
Yes No districts 
l 2 3 4 
"rogram 
linated, ha 
irtment 49 334 
rdinated t 
il el 
‘I ) 
Y 1S 
s 64 4 
ct + " g 
54 4¢ 200 
ict 51 49 143 
t } ; 3 
$8 
sO) 0 1 
t to merit separate reporting and 


restatement. 
lalf the districts reported serious problems 
By organization of the program, problems were 
s prevalent in one group as in another. 
basis of size of district, there was 
what more variation among the groups. 
Group I districts, 64 percent reported 
groups the 


Table 39. 


listricts that had reported serious bat 


is handicaps, and of the other 
ts ranged trom 46 to 54. See 


the effective use of audio-visual mate 
checklist of 
ts was provided. Audio-visual workers were 


eight possible trouble 


eck one or more either as major or minor 
)t 630 districts that reported barriers, 623 
some indication on the checklist of what 
Table 40 shows the results. 


handicaps were: 


were, 
he four leading major 
lassroom teachers as a whole are not 

ted in using audio-visual materials (49 
percent), (b) it is difficult to obtain sufficient 


ls for equipment and materials (39 per 






c) the district lacks a central agency 






to get the materials together and to coordinate 

work (26 percent), and (d) adequately 

ned leaders are not available for employ 
16 percent). 








B Besides the eight main items, the checklist 





luded five possible reasons why classroom 





, é ; 
chers as a not interested in 


group were 







using audio-visual materials. On this further 
probing, the chief difficulty turned out to be 
idaptable instructional space was not 










of this reason and 


[12 





vailable at the appropriate time. Tabulations 


the other four are show 


Concluding Impressions 


[In some ways, this report shows that real 


progress is being made in audio-visual educa 


tion. More departments of audio-visual educa 


tion are being established, more equipment 


ind materials are available in the classrooms, 


more classroom teachers are prepared to use 
I 


the materials, and more teachers ire using 
them. 
On the other hand, some problems that cal 


urgently for attention, stand out from the data 


More 


ordination, better adapted classrooms, more and 


time, better timing, more central co 


better training, and behind all the needs, better 
financial support—these represent work yet to 


be accomplished in audio-visual education 


TABLE 40.—MAJOR AND MINOR HAND- 
ICAPS TO EFFECTIVE USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS RE.- 
PORTED BY 623 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Percent reporting 
each one 
Handicap 





M aor Minor 
Insufficie 
Ineffe ‘ ( 
Ade 
ble 
Adn " 
TABLE 41.—REASONS WHY CLASS- 


ROOM TEACHERS ARE NOT INTER- 
ESTED IN USING AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS REPORTED BY 623 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





Percent reporting 
each one 
Reason 


Major Minor 


1 2 5 


ymnal space not av 


Adaptable instruct 





able at ropriate time 
Not qualified to use them ' 
Materials and equipment not availabk 

when needed 8 
Equipment cumbersome to use 12 0 


Materials unsuitable 
































ARTLY because the extensive use of audio-visual materials 
P: of recent origin, a word of caution may not be inap- 
propriate. This is an area in which educators should refrain 
from merely keeping up with the Joneses. When equipment 
and materials are provided for use in the schools the selec- 
tion should be made, not in terms of what some other school 
has selected, but in terms of what is needed to achieve the 
school’s own goals. No type of aid should be used to the 
exclusion of other types, for none is a panacea to cure all 
teaching ills. Projected materials have their place, as do 
recordings, radio, and other mechanized devices. But along- 
side these aids the good teacher still will use such time- 


honored and simple devices as maps, charts, flat pictures, 


models, and blackboard sketches. 

Use of audio-visual materials is not an end in itself but 
rather one of the essential tools for artistic teaching. The 
best service that can be rendered to teachers, therefore, is 
provision of an abundant supply of varied and well-selected 
materials, classified and distributed in such a way that they 
are always ‘readily accessible as classroom needs arise. 
National Education Association, Research Division. “‘Audio- 
Visual Education in City-School Systems.’’ Research Bulletiy 
24: 168; December 1946. 
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FOREWORD 


N THE ebb and flow of supply and demand, there may be a plentiful suppl) 

or a severe shortage of qualified persons at any given time to carry out 

certain activities desired by a society. There is abundant evidence today 
that America’s most critical shortage is that of trained manpower. The develop 
ment of our technology—the proliferation of tasks of ever-increasing spe 
cialization—has outrun production of adequately trained personnel in many 
fields. 


Just now this shortage is dramatized by the demands for engineers and 
scientists because of the obvious relation of these fields to our national defense. 
But it is also clear that America’s employers will be plagued with an insufh 
cient number of trained specialists in many aspects of our national life in the 
years immediately ahead. And, unhappily, it is clear that one of the most 
critical shortages is in the educational system at all levels. 


In recent years we have learned much about the trends and dimensions of the 
shortage of qualified elementary- and high-school teachers. The annual NEA 
survey of this problem, now in its ninth year, brings to light many of the basic 
facts. To date, however, no parallel body of information concerning the needs 
of higher education has been assembled. Altho college and university leaders 
are alert to the impending expansion in enrolments and are actively studying 
the problem of needed instructional personnel, many of the needed facts are 
wanting. 


The investigation reported in this bulletin was designed to reveal some of 
the facts needed to support future planning by those having firsthand respon- 
sibility for staffing the institutions of higher education. It is a pioneer effort to 
measure the need for new instructional personnel, field by field. The study 
also has sought to bring to light certain characteristics of the whole corps of 
teachers now at work in colleges and universities. 


Of necessity, such a study is no more than a beginning. If it has prepared 
the way for more comprehensive investigations, it will have served a good 
purpose. The problem stretches out before us, far beyond present horizons. 
Without question, the competition for qualified instructional personnel— 
teachers of all subjects and at all levels—will become sharper as enrolments 
expand. And no easy or early solution is in sight. 


Any new study entails the search for information not readily available. 
Busy officials on campuses all across the nation have been generous with their 
time in the effort to assemble the data sought by the NEA Research Division. 
We are deeply grateful to them for this splendid cooperation. 


WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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nes of institution institution foresees its Tutul 
the qualified onsonant with the expandin, 
ission. ‘The number of qual 
re teaching positions Ww 


institutions will compet 


must” list of every college vel 
} their resources, to 


le with these ques 


eie 


ministrator who seeks to a 
Harassed as he is with the growing need 
‘re funds, more buildings, and n e Need for the Study 


Ps. ¢ aI ¢ “lear ure befor in? 
and with a clea e befor cher education faces 


ae 
( stu ants > } ) a. 
yf students, he ca ng its classrooms wi 
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he “impending tide” 
ee i> Tata; ew hn menial 
noment take hi eye off the ci many of the needed 
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se of od education efrective clas 4 ing. Future plans, to be e 

ty) are t } ? y ’ 

ion. Where to obtain and how to undergirded by a clear picture 


ialified i “t} 1 ct quired 
l 1 1 \ nal sti I > requires ] 
ilified instructional iff in the quired ditions. Onlv then can a project 


ot 


ere ‘ +e > ¢ > oO > aS <1 ole nrol y ] 
rs may well be the greatest single | , needs be built. Unlike element 


to confront him i e next decade 
cont n in the next decade ary education, however, where 1 


vast expansion of enrolments in higher of the supply of and demand 


cation institutions is inevitable for Aca have been conducted annuall 
« ‘ i < ii 


two reasons: (a) the total number 
$- thru 21 aanie will ‘reamailegenir ve : — arm ) — a 
the nett 18 years, as indi ted [ | 1 ie ee eee 
' as Indicated Dy records — structional staft needs 
(b) the percent of this grou A study of the NEA Res 
} } 


avo pDrougn 


v available ; 
) wish to attend college is likely to increase, reported a vear 
is compounding the problem of —— rather startling information 
S And only a little less baffling is the incomplete state of the prepa 
ability that this enlarged number will full-time staff members now it 
re an even greater diversification Of came study revealed the fact that 
as colleges seek to prepare these granting institutions readily en 
people for the increasing complexities able numbers of teachers whos 
ccupational life. meager in terms of degrees hel 
he percent of the college-age group actu ber of these institutions make n 
to attend college is, of course, determined assisting their teachers to imp 
lity of demic status. 
ttractive employment at the time of high But an up-to-date picture 
The state  staff—showing such elementary 


many factors. Certainly the availabi 


hool graduation is a potent one. 
f our national defense is another. But the age, and distribution among the 
he annual National Teac! the NEA Research D 
rch issue of the Journal 
National Education Associatior 

153-54.” Research Bul 





—is lacking. Similarly, little is known about 
the sources of new college teachers and their 
preparation. A college administrator knows, of 
course, how many new teachers he has added 
to his staff and for what fields of instruction, 
but where can he learn how many candidates 
for a certain type of position were sought the 
same year by all institutions (total demand) 
so that this demand may be compared with the 
total available supply ? 

ot concise, 
the of 
recipients of master’s and doctor’s degrees,* 
field by field, but little is known about the 
occupational aspirations of these potential col- 


There is available, course, a 


up-to-date report on total number 


lege teachers. For example, the number of 
the PhD recipients in chemistry may or may 
not have any meaningful relation to the num- 
ber of available candidates for positions as 
teachers of college chemistry classes. 

Again, it is known that the salary schedules 
of 
substantially higher than in others. It seems 
fair to assume, therefore, that there is a steady 
shift of successful teachers from these latter 


in certain types higher institutions are 


institutions to the ones paying higher salaries. 
While such procedure may be expected, where 
will it leave the less favored institution in the 
oncoming era of keener competition ? 

Obviously, the existing relation between 
supply and demand must be viewed in new 
terms if the instructional staff of higher edu- 
cation is to be increased to meet the expected 
demands during the next 15 years. And thus 
the sharpened need for basic facts becomes 
more apparent. 

Purpose of the Study 

This is the third in a series of Research 
Division studies of selected problems of general 


indication of the sources trom whi 
teachers came. 
A second purpose is to provide 


of the total full-time instructional] 


in service, by sex and by teachin; 
third purpose is to show thru an ay 
tion the rate at which members of 

staff will arrive at retirement age 
to 


current supply-demand situation as 


purpose is present an evaluatior 

employing officials in search of new 
Finally, it is a purpose of this 

provide a basis for more concise cour 


} 


students, both graduate and under; 


who are interested or who may becon 
ested in college and university teacl 
them it is important to know the nui 
kinds of opportunities open to perso 
the corps of full-time college teacher 
students want, and have the right 
how many teaching positions in what 
instruction and in what types of institut 
to candidates at the 


open Various 


preparation. 


Plan of the Study 


This study is limited to degree grant 
stitutions. It excludes (a) junior colle 
colleges and universities staffed complet: 
dedicated members of religious groups 
not employed in the usual way; 
special types of institutions, such as theo 
seminaries, special schools of art, ch 
design, music, optometry, pharmacy, 
and all others in which the 
ployed instructional personnel is like! 
limited to special fields. Since this stud 
pioneer effort in this area of investiga 
seemed logical to restrict it to degree-g 
institutions in the belief that a more a 


recul irl 


lefinition of the teaching staff could lb 
plied and in view of the greater like! 
that comparable data could be assembled 
To the degree-granting institutions 
suggested that such units as schools of dent 
medicine, and law be omitted from the 
if numerous members of the teaching 


interest among degree-granting institutions.‘ 
One purpose of the study is to provide employ- 
ing officials with an overview of instructional 
staff needs. To this end it reports by teaching 
field, by sex, and by amount of preparation 
the number of new full-time teachers employed 
during 1953-54 and 1954-55, together with an 


*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Earned Degrees Conjferred by Higher 


tional Institutions. Issued annually 
National Practices ar 
1953-54.”" 


Education Association, Research Division. “Instructional Staff 
Research Bulletin 32: 159-214; December 1954 

National Education Association, Research Division. “Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries Paid in Degree-Grant 
tions, 1952-53." Research Bulletin 31: 135-67; December 1953. 

5 Numerous 
are employed 


* The preceding studies are 
in Degree-Granting Institutions, 


among the participating institutions are colleges and universities in which both lay and dedicated 
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1—GROUP DESIGNATION OF 
crACH TYPE OF INSTITUTION AS 
USED IN THIS REPORT 





Type of institution 


sachet 


reac her, 





reac her. 


, : 
\ employed Or nessman, l housew1fe, 


1? 


hese schools are not usuall 
time basis. other words, the ort invthing—but not a member « 

: . 
s made to limit ud\ e1 time college teaching staft. 7] 


etely in the employ « ‘portis yf this study rests upon a 


tution. this definition of a neu 


the presentation of > finding f tl ! teacher who sat 


the reporting institutions are grouped = n to come trom outside 


llows: publicly controlled universitie nd ) ‘gular full-time college te 
grant colleges, nonpublic ly cor | 
ersifies, state colleges, teachers cK lleg . ] nporary full-time 


| nonpublicly controlled colleges. This last r a regular teacher 


Nf is subdivided into three subgroul I l 1 pending a 


se with more than 1000 full-time enrollees, both en ployer and en ployee 
se with 500-999, and those with fewer than termination of employment is f 


These seven groups of institutions w 


reterred to in this text by Roman numeral Coverage of the Study 


shown in Table 1. The use of these grou This is broadly 
signations will avoid much _ repetiti igher education in Americ: 
mbersome titles. ‘very thre nstitutions 
found it possible 


Definition of Terms caeniaies 
| i 


The terms colleges and universities refer t were rted.® Of 


ternal organization rather than to leg 

iE Eeettentems, are reported it 1... TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF DEGREE 
» ay : GRANTING INSTITUTIONS INVITED 
illetin as colleges altho the word universits TO PARTICIPATE, AND NUMBER 
appear in their official names. Comple> AND PERCENT REPLYING 


+ 


nstitutions are classified as universities even 





o the word college is in their official titles Number 
Type of institution invited to 


The convenient term teacher is used to in participate 
ide instructional personnel of all ranks. Ad 
nistrators are included only if they ord 
rily carry at least a half-time teaching load 
Che regular full-time teaching staff consis 


ill college and university teachers who 


+ 


nployed on a continuing basis; this me 
1.000 
they are on tenure or in line to earn tenure \ 500-990 
T, oe F , 2 . ; ] \ | oo 
includes teachers whose teaching loa 


duced for research and other approved as 





gnments, as well as members of the full 


A considerable number 


~~ * ©8 6.86678 8 6 





tions 62.2 percent responded while of the sin- is 63,751. For all institutions th 
gle-unit institutions 69.5 percent did so. The number of regular full-time teac! 
number of each type of institution invited to 2 to 2988; the median is 48. On 
participate and the number and percent which — the reporting institutions have no 
responded are shown in Table 2. 30, while one-fourth have as many 
A further indication of the coverage of this In Group I the median staff cons 
study is the enrolment of 946,674 full-time full-time teachers; the range is f; 
college students in the participating institu- 2898. In Group II the median is 
tions. A breakdown of this enrolment by type time teachers; the range is from | 


of institution is shown in Table 3. Among single-unit institutions t! 
The total number of regular full-time ranges from 25 to 73. These det 
teachers in the 673 participating institutions types of institutions are shown in ‘] 


TABLE 3.—-ENROLMENT OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS OF COLLEGE GRA! 
THE 673 PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 





Type of institution 


All Public Nonpublic college 
institu- univer- Nonpublic by enrolment 
tions sities and  univer- State Teachers 
land-grant sities colleges colleges 1,000 
colleges and over 500-999 


1 2 3 5 6 7 


Number of enrollees 946 .674 388 625 51.7 135.441 78.938 65 .669 
Number of institutions reporting 67 82 103 94 50 





TABLE 4.—RANGE IN NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 





Type of institution 


All Public Nonpublic colleges 
Range in number of institu- univer- Nonpublic by enrolment 
full-time teachers tions sities and _univer- State Teachers 
per institution land-grant sities colleges colleges 1,000 
colleges and over 500-999 


3 7 
Men 
Lowest 
Qi 
Median 
Qs 
Highest 


Women 
Lowest 
OQ; 
Median 
Qs 
Highest 


Both men and women 
Lowest 
Qi 
Median 
Qs 
Highest 


Number of institutions reporting 








II. Status of Present Teaching Staff 


tral purpose of this study ts to | he distribution of full-tin 


kground for the more accurate | cific field of teaching is shown 
future demands for instructior 
colleges and uni Distribution by Teaching 
facts concerning existing cond able 8 shows the distributior 
been brought to lig 
facts are essential bases for 
Che eftort has been directed to 
tudies TABLE 5. —NUMBER AND SEX DISTRI 
oblem. BUTION OF REGULAR FULL-TIME 
first step was to raise certain questior TEACHERS BY TYPE OF INS rITuU 
, TION IN 673 INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 


the regular full-time statt now 


not emphasized in other recent 





Type of institution teachers men 


such as Sex distribution, preparatior Number of Percent 
fel 


ition among the teaching fields, 


tudent teache ratio. [hese facts are pro l 
{, 


s a point of departure for studies of 


Division of Full-Time Staff by Sex 
College teaching is not exclusively a mat 
In teachers colleges more than one-thit 


8 percent) of the regular full-time teach 


e women. In the small nonpublic colleges 


division is almost exactly one woman 


1¢ 


22 ¢c¢ 1] 
men (33.5 percent). In the nonpublic 





ersities, at the other extreme, women con 
se only 13.7 percent of the total. On the TABLE 6—NUMBER AND SEX DISTRI 
we in all types of institutions, just over BUTION OF REGULAR FULL-TIME 
teacher in 5 (21.8 percent) is a woman. Ta TEACHERS BY GENERAL FIELD OF 
5 shows the distribution of 63.751 full TEACHING IN 673 DEGREE GRANT 
ING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 


‘teachers by type of institution. 





P Te Ye exnecte the rati n ft 

\s might be expected, the ratio of men to Total oe 
nen varies widely among the. teaching General field of teaching number of 

S . teachers Men Women 


ls. In such fields as engineering (99.5 per 
agriculture (95.9 percent), and voca : 
nal and industrial arts (93.1 percent) the 
edominance of men is taken for granted. In 
imber of other fields, however, the nature 
the subjectmatter would not seem to suggest 
strongly that it is exclusively a man’s job 
[hese facts are shown in Table 6: Amon; 
lege teachers of the physical sciences, 94.0 
ercent are men; in the social sciences, 89.3 
ercent; in psychology, 86.6 percent; 
nathematics, 85.8 percent; in the biologi 
ences, 85.1 percent; in fine arts, 73.9 
nt; in foreign languages, 72.2 percent; 
English, 71.3 percent. Only in home 
hics and in library science are Wwomen 
e majority, with 96.4 and 71.5 percent 


lhe percent of men in each teaching field 





type of institution, is shown in Table 
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TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS, BY SPECIFIC T! 
FIELDS AND BY SEX, IN 673 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, | 





Percent distri- Men teachers Wome : 
Specific field of teaching Total number bution by field 
of teachers of teaching Number Percent Numt 


2 4 5 6 


\griculture 
Animal husbandry 
Forestry 
All other and unspecified 
Biological sciences 
Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Botany 
Entomology 
Physiology 
Zoology 
All other and unspecified 
Business and commerce 
Accounting 
All others 
Education 
kngineering 
\eronautical 
Chemical 
Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
All other and unspecified 


— i ee 
— a 


wne UN 


- 


english 
Fine arts 

Architecture 

Musi 

Speech and dramatics 

All others and unspecified 
Foreign languages 

Classical 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Russian 

All other and unspecified 


—-NK UN ws ww 
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Geography 
Health sciences 
Dentistry 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Optometry 
Pharmacy 
Public health 
Veterinary medicine 
\ll other and unspecified 


— wn oO 


Home economics 

Industrial and vocational arts 
Journalism 

Law 

Library science 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physical and health education 


me ou eo 


Physical sciences 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Metallurgy 
Meteorology 
Physics 
All other and unspecified 
Psychology 
Religion 
Social sciences 
Anthropology 
Economics 
History 
International relations 
Political science 
Sociology 
All other and unspecified 
Others 


2s w 


inwu~a—eune 


= 
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Total 








number of teacher repor “d, so tron | 6.5 percent 
leads with 6938, ; ne arts Is nig 10.8 percent in Grou 
th 6854; these groups are | ind ealth education ranges f1 
‘nt, respectively, of tl tal. 1¢ rou to 9.2 percent in 
treme, law, journalism, and geo; , N : 
e less than 1 percent each, and indus Preparation of Full-Time Staff 
vocational arts, philosophy, and re An NEA Research Division stud 
ve 1.4 percent each. preparation of college and unive 
the full-time stafts of the difterent ers in 1953-54 (covering 637 re 
nstitutions are examined, wide vari institutions of all types) shows 
the distribution of teachers amon; the full-time teachers in service 
are found. In Group I, engineering earned the master’s degree. 
» largest number (10.2 percent), fol would seem to indicate that hi 
social sciences (9.9 percent ly nstitutions are entering the new « 
social sciences has 12.8 percent panded enrolments with an inadeqt 
ng 11.2 percent, and physical sciences pared staff 


ent. For example: in 1953-54 only 


“= 
= 


the single-unit institutions ditterent the total full-time staff held 
itions of the full-time teachers are degree; 28.2 percent held 
In Group III, fine arts leads with | master’s degree; 10.4 percent had 


Next comes education with 11.8 pet tained master’s degree status 


: Si c 


= 


then social sciences with 9.5 percent. In 20.9 percent were well along t 


iy IV, as might be expected in institu-  tor’s degree. 
s emphasizing the preparation of teachers Preparation of the total full 
h (19.3 percent staff in one type of institution 


staff. Fine arts, reflecting the emphasis indicative of conditions to be four 


J 
= 


7 
3 


7 
= 


tion takes almost one-fift 


music and public speaking in the train type of institution. For ex imple 
f teachers, is second with 15.4 percent universities 51.9 percent of the full 
Among Groups V, VI, and V1II—the non were found to hold the doctor’ 


11 
I 


colleges—similar patterns are found many as 11.7 percent had not eat 


sciences, fine arts, and English are ter’s degree. In teachers colleges, o1 


hasized by the concentration of teachers hand, only 29.9 percent held the doct 


these fields. rree, but only 3.2 percent were below 
Wide differences in emphasis upon certain degree status. Again, in the nonpublic ur 


+ 


fields appear as we examine conditions _ sities only 15.5 percent were substantially 


"2 @ee Gare e 8 


the various types of institutions. For ex yond the master’s degree on the w 
le, foreign languages, with 5.2 percent of | doctor's degree—while in teache: 
teachers on the average and only 2.3 pet fewer than 30.8 percent were at 

in Group IV, requires the services of When the single-unit institutios 
to 9.0 percent of the teachers in Groups — sidered, the nonpublic colleges 
VI, and VII. Biological sciences ranges average 35.2 percent holders of 
7.1 percent in Group I to only 4.3 per degree, while in the public in 

of the total teaching force in Group II 31.4 percent were at this level of 
the other hand, Group II leads in requi: At the other end of the preparatior 


9 0.5 percent of its teachers in the physi il percent of the teachers In the no 


t 
1 
| 
! 


nees field, while Group IV devotes onl eges were below master’s degre¢ 


\.2 percent to this field. only 5.4 percent of those in the pi 
Mathematics is constant in its requiremé unit institutions were so classifi 
| of every 25 full-time teachers; shows further details. 

is from 3.6 percent in Group I to 4. The same study 2 shows wide 


ent in Groups II and V. English vari practice, among the different 1 


tional Education Assoc Resear D 
54 Research Bulle 165; Dece 


p. 176 





tutional support of its full-time teachers who, The Age Range of the Full-T 
after six or seven years of service, wish to take 
ea Te If all colleges and universities 
leave for further graduate study. Almost one- 
half of all institutions (49.3 percent) re- 
ported they had no regular policy in operation 
by which they financially aid the teacher on 


pare to serve a greatly enlarged st 
at a future date, they must not o: 
their teaching stafts, they must 
make replacements. Total staff 
say, 1965 or 1970 will depend not 
total enrolments at that time, but 


leave for this purpose. This would seem to be 
further evidence that higher education insti- 
tutions face the prospect of increased enrol- 
ments with teaching staffs not fully prepared the number of present teachers wl 
to serve their present student bodies. be in service when that date arrive 


TABLE 10.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAI 
MEMBERS AT THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF PREPARATION, BY TYPE O}! 
TUTION, IN 637 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Number and percent of staff at the various levels of preparat 


Number Master’s degree 
Type of institution of instruc- Doctor's degree plus at least Master’s degree Less t 
tional one year master 
staff Number Percent Number Percent 
Number Percent Number 


1 5 6 9 


Public universities and land- 
grant colleges 8 W/ 3,477 
Nonpublic universities 
State colleges 
Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges (by 
ment): 
Vv 1,000 and over 745 38 
VI 500-999 35 1 
VII Under 500 31 1,17: 


266 


All institutions 5 7 7¢ 40.5% 12 


Source: National Education Association. Research Division. “Instructional Staff Practices 
Institutions, 1953-54.’ Research Bulletin 32: 165; December 1954. (Derived) 





TABLE 11—NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME TEACHERS, BY 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 





Total number of 
teachers Men Women 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Pe 


4 6 


ae | 


Under 25 years 
34 years 
44 years 
54 years 
5-60 years 
years 


2 years 
3 years 
years 
years 


-—Nwwen ue 


years 

7 years 

years 

years 

years 
Over 70 years 


All ages 
Or 


Median 
Os 
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sRLE 15.—RATIO OF FULL-TIME COL- 
‘EGE STUDENTS TO REGULAR FULL- 
IN- 
cTITUTION, IN 673 DEGREE-GRANT- 


ME TEACHERS, BY TYPE OF 


' 
i 
-_ 


ING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55 





— 


Number of 
full-time 
college 
students 


Number of 
full-time 
teachers 


nstitution Ratio 


> 


6275 





The effect of deaths and withdrawals 
age distribution of the 
1954-55 shows concisely the rate at 
vhich teachers now in service are 


wn, but the 


++ r) 


ad\ ancinyg 


tinent facts concerning the 61,667 full 


ne teachers in service in 661 reporting insti 
tutions. 

Teachers beyond 60 years of age 
total 7.8 


men and 10.3 percent of the women. ‘hose 


account 
8.4 percent of the percent of 
thin the 55-60 range include another 10.2 
recent of the total—9.1 percent of the men 
14.0 percent of the And 
the 45-54 include still 
25.5 percent. This means that, 
taft, well 


tirement age 


women. those 


vithin range anothet 


of the present 
will have attained 


over one third 


before the four million chil 
lren born in 1954 reach college-entrance 
Table 11 shows that the median age of all 
1954-55 was 
men, 42.4, and women, 46.5 year 


One-fourth of all were over 


teachers in full-time service in 
$3.1 vears 
52.5 vears of 
d one-fourth were under 43.1 years. 

2 shows the 
} 


CaCl 


percent of regular full-t 
ers at each age level, by sex and by t 


of institution. 


Service Beyond the Retirement Age 


full-time 
teaching service required, and how many in 


At what age is retirement from 
stitutions maintain the practice of permitting 


exceptions ? 


rd retirement age. ‘Table 11 presents the 


rown upon th Ss TWO 


Among the 662 


percent maintain 


> ’ 
5 5 percent stipulat 
Yo percent have 

force, and the others scatter 


from 60 years to more than 70 \ 
\Iore than half of the institutior 
taining in Group VII 


(63.6 percent 


a regulation are 
But almost two thirds 
a regulatior 
as $5.1] 


those maintaining 


¢ 


ions to it. As many 


In Group l] do sO; at the oO 


36.5 percent of those er 
of violating the regu 
le exception Is made 
basis, with discretion being in 
administration. This widespread 
permitting individuals, under ce 
tances, to remain in service bevyor 
lated retirement age would seem ti 


tor in the over-all supply-demand 


The Impact of OASI 


Recently enacted legislation ext 


possible coverage of social secut 
the participation of more college 
sities in this type of retirement 

present 61.8 percent of the 660 
stitutions participate. Another 9.9 percent 
template doing so. Of this total 

number will find 


only a small 


tween their existing retirement an 
S QCDAS] Leta 


65-vear age provided in 


given in Table 14. 


TABLE 16.—NUMBER OF PART-TIME 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION, IN 580 DEGREE- 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS IN 
MARCH 1955 





Number of 
Type of institution institutions 
reporting 


Number of 
part-time 
teachers 


Average 
number per 
institution 


3 4 








TABLE 17.—NUMBER OF TEMPORARY 
FULL-TIME TEACHERS, BY TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION, IN SERVICE IN 671 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 
1954-55 





Number of 
temporary 
full-time 
teachers 


Number 
Type of of 
institution * institutions 
reporting 


Average 
number 


e 
institution 


2 3 


Group I 1.495 
Gsroup Il 105 
Group LIl 36 
(sroup IV 

Gsroup V 

Group VI 

Group VII 


All institutions 


* For 
Table 1 


description of according to 


131 


Institutions Group, 


page 





Student-Teacher Ratio 


Numerous authorities, in trying to compute 
the number of college and university teachers 
to be needed at a designated future date, seek 
to determine the probable number of students 
to be taught, and then divide that total by a 
which the student- 
teacher ratio at that time. Such procedure as- 


figure would represent 
sumes the preservation of the present ratio. 
But, like the pupil-teacher ratio in elementary 
and secondary schools, the prevailing assump- 
tions are being subjected to re-examination. A 
desirable—and feasible—ratio in an _ institu- 
tion emphasizing one kind of curriculum may 
not be practicable in another situation. Dif- 
ferences may further be justified from subject 
to subject within an institution. 

A study of prevailing student-teacher ratios 
was not a specific part of this investigation. A 
broad, general picture is shown, however, in 
‘Table 15. In interpreting these figures, it must 
be kept in mind that they are based on total 
full-time students and total full-time teachers 
only. The presence or absence of large num- 
bers of either part-time students or part-time 
teachers would naturally modify the meaning 
of the relationships shown in the table, as 
would also the presence or absence of tempo- 
rary full-time teachers. 

Part-Time and Temporary Teachers 


The number of part-time students enrolled 
in the participating institutions could not be 
obtained. The number of part-time teachers 


in service is shown in Table 16 and | 
ber of temporary full-time teachers 
is shown in ‘Table 17. 

In Group I the number of part-ti: 
ers in service averages 76.4 per instit 
Group II the average is 156.5 per ir 
These two groups are the multiple-u 
tutions, however, and the availability 
graduate students to participate in the 
graduate instructional program is re 
It must also be noted that the report 
time teachers were in service in Mar 
all of 


service during both semesters o1 


it does not follow that them 
quarters of the academic year. 

‘Temporary full-time teachers are 
ficiently numerous in any type of inst 
to be considered a significant factor 
distribution among the general fields of 
ing, and the percent of men within eac} 
are shown in Table 18. 


Conclusion 


It is generally recognized that colle; 


university enrolments will expand great! 
ing the next 15 years, and thus teaching 
must be enlarged. To plan most effective 
TABLE 18.—DISTRIBUTION OF 
PORARY FULL-TIME TEACHER 
GENERAL FIELDS OF TEAC 


AND PERCENT OF MEN IN 
FIELD IN 671 INSTITUTIONS, 1 


TEM 
S, BY 


HING 
EACH 


954-55 





Percent Percent 


General field Number distribu- 
of teaching of tion by 
teachers fields 


2 


Agriculture 

Biological sciences 

Business and commerce 

Education 

Engineering 

English 

Fine arts 

Foreign languages 

Geography 

Health sciences 

Home economics 

Industrial and vocational arts 
Journalism 

Law 

Library science 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physical and health education 110 
Physical sciences 194 
Psychology 55 
Religion 24 
Social sciences 333 
Others 66 


Total ,619 


of men 


in each 


field 
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ofhcials need tudent-t 
illy available c time 


currently in set teachers in se! 


tacts are a) the sex distributi this sectio! 


tion, the distribution by teaching fie] 


ition in thes 


11 _ , 
inge of ages of alli full-time teacher ing been report 


tions in eacn 


existing regulations voverning u 
c) the administration of these 


genera represent 


nd influences likely to affect then 


Determination of staft needs 
ivorv tower of higher education 
amount of dreaming about nun 


1 


on one end of a log, a teacher 

beguiled nearly every teacher and 

the dream fades in the light of veta 
his staff turn to wrestling with juestions: 


who set the budget ?—Enochs, Jan 3. “What Factors Should Bx 
by an Institution in Determining It iff Needs?” Current Issi 
Education, 1955. Washington : Association for Highe: 


tment of the N: Education Association, 1955. p 


at this college ? How may that need justified 





III. The Demand for Teachers 


In the free operation of the laws of supply 
and demand, various meanings are applied to 
each of these terms. When one speaks of the 
supply of properly prepared people to perform 
a certain function, for example, he must take 
into account many factors not present when 
considering an article of merchandise. In like 
manner, the term demand has concise meaning 
only when the conditioning factors are under- 
stood and weighed. 

Broadly speaking, the task of assessing the 
demand for college teachers may be ap- 
proached in either of two distinctly different 
ways. One way is based upon the effort to fore- 
see such future conditions as these: the num- 
ber of new students who will probably seek 
admission, the length of time they will prob- 
ably remain in college, the manner in which 
they will distribute themselves among the fields 
and subjects of instruction, and the extent 
and variety of special services likely to be re- 
quired. Also to be predicted are the student- 
teacher ratio to be maintained, the possible 
reorganization of instructional procedures, the 
extent to which subjectmatter may be further 
proliferated, and necessary adjustment to the 
probable limitation of plant facilities. In es- 
sence, the prediction of future demand for 
teachers would be based upon the effort to 
see into the future and to weigh in advance the 
impact of conditions likely to occur. 

Another approach may be quite different; 
it may depend chiefly upon an effort to measure, 
more concisely than has been done, the par- 
ticular factors contributing to existing condi- 
tions. With these factors thus more clearly 
in view, the influences and conditions which 
brought them about may be assessed. Such 
steps would ‘lay the groundwork for a study 
of trends. 

This latter approach is widely used in busi- 
ness. The manufacturer, for example, consid- 
ers as basic an accurate record of the number 
of units purchased by the public (demanded ) 
last month, last year, and at other set times in 
the past. He determines his production sched- 
ule first upon past sales and then upon his 
evaluation of future conditions. 

The study of the demand for college and 
university teachers, as reported in this bulle- 
tin, employed this latter approach. Future de- 
mand, it is assumed, can be most meaningfully 


approached thru an analysis of ex 
ditions. And one vital condition t 
mined is this: What is the presen 


Concept of Demand for Teache: 


As used in this study, the demand f 
ers requires an understanding of ¢! 
ments: first, the meaning of the 
teachers; second, a method of identi! 
describing some of the characteristi: 
new teachers within a known period « 
third, the recognizable limitations of 
preceding steps. 

As a prefatory step the regular 
teacher must be defined. This includ 
those who are assumed to be continuit 
bers of the instructional staff—on te: 
in line to attain tenure status accordin, 
regulations of the institution. This cate, 
cludes part-time teachers, temporary f 
teachers, and all others who, by mutual! 
standing, will automatically be discor 
at a designated future date. 

A new teacher is one who becomes a » 
full-time teacher, not having been so e1 
the preceding academic year. \n other 
the new teacher comes from outside 
comes a member of the total corps ot 
full-time teachers. 

Records are not available to show th 
ber of new teachers employed by the « 
and universities of America during an a 
year. In other words, there is no existing 
of the demand, as the annual demand ha 
met in past years by the introduction ot 
sons from outside the regular full-time 

This study has undertaken to measu: 
demand, on the basis of this concept, du 
the 1953-54 and 1954-55 years. It is ass 
that this two-year report will comprise a 
mark not unlike the manufacturer's recor 
his sales for the past two years—it is the s; 
board from which future demand may 
dicted as the impact of observable char 
conditions is assessed. 


Limitation of the Demand Concept 


The foregoing definition of the demai 
teachers has this sharp limitation: It do« 
take into account positions which are al! 
to remain vacant because qualified candi: 
cannot be found. If an institution has bud; 
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ut allows the position to 1 n education nyineering, nolog 
ch demand does not come light physical nd health education 
dentification of new teachers as re ta res, isiness and commerce, 
the following section. ind mathematics.' But Table 
ferent arrangement of these fields 


sand in 1953-54 and in 1954-55 


+} 


le number of new teachers 
19 presents the basic findings of th irts tops this list. Physical s 
he number and sex of the new teacl total staff, is third in number 
oved by 656 degree-granting institu emploved; English, third in total 
ng the two years just past, and the’ in the demand for new teachet 
tion of these new teachers among the’ guages, ninth in total staff. is 
general fields of teaching. These figures demand for new teachers dur 
) these years were sought so that a two This comparison—the distribu 
would be available for the compat teachers with the distribution of 
new teachers with the total staff. In imong the teaching fields points 
an unusual situation of a temporal for a record of new teachers emp! 
would tend to reveal itself. se veral conse utive vears. Once 
le 20 compares the total number of full is built up, it will then be poss 
teachers in 1954-55 with the number « the causes of deviations from a1 


eachers employed the same year, by trend. Until these data accum 


1 
] 


general field of teaching. Within the _ it will not be possible to assess the 


staff, as shown in Table 20, the general 1 sudden change in the relationsh 


ot the social sciences claims the largest the total statt in a particular teac h ak 


er of full time teachers. It Is followed the number ot new teachers employe 


r, by fine arts, English, physical sciences field in anv one year. Such a change 
unknown 
ao} 


which a d 


health scien 


TABLE 19.—NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED, BY SEX AND BY GENERAL 
FIELD OF TEACHING, IN 1953-54 AND IN 1954-55, IN 656 DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS 





Employed in 1953-54 Employed in 1954-55 
General field of teaching 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 


2 3 5 6 7 


100.0 3 100.0 
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TABLE 20—COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME TEACHpy 
IN 1954-55 WITH NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED DURING jo«. 
BY SEX AND BY GENERAL FIELDS OF TEACHING, IN 656 DEGREE-GRAN7T)) 
INSTITUTIONS 4 





New teachers employed in 1954-5 


Total staff, 1954-55 Percent new 
General! field of teaching Number are of tota 
Total Men Women 1954 
Men Women 
Total Mer 


) 


Agriculture 

Biological sciences 
Business and commerce 
Education 

Engineering 

English 

Fine arts 

Foreign languages 
Geography 

Health sciences 

Home economics 
Industrial and vocational arts 
Journalism 

Law 

Library science 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 

Physical and health education 
Physical sciences 

Psy« hology 

Religion 

Social sciences 

Others 


All fields of teaching 





TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF MEN TEACHERS BY GENERAL FIELDS OF TEACHING 
NEW TEACHERS AND TOTAL STAFF COMPARED IN 656 DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 AND 1954-55 





Percent of men teachers 


General field of teaching Total New teachers 
staff 
1954-55 1953-54 1954-55 


2 


Agriculture 

Biological sciences 

Business and commerce 
Education 

Engineering 

English 

Fine arts 

Foreign languages 

Geography 

Health sciences 

Home economics 

Industrial and vocational arts 
Journalism 

Law 

Library science 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physical and health education 


—AaneeunwsoV 


> 


Physical sciences 
Psychology 
Religion 

Social sciences 
Others 


Total 








Tl 


vear s duration 
of a long-range 1953-54 w 
ce " hers employed 
The Sex of New Teachers, by we ee ee 


the new teachers employed reakdown of the total staff is not 


lable 22 shows this field-by-field « 


1954-55 men predominate 
es in every general teaching field ex of new teachers employed during 


e economics and library science, as according to their preparation 


Table 21. Excluding such men’s Among the new teachers, mort 


wriculture, engineering, and the vo- half in psychology (65.1 percent 
rts, this table shows that some 9 logical sciences (57.3 percent) ho 

10 full-time teachers are men in the tors degree. In physical scien 

. of journalism, law, philosophy, physical percent; in philosophy, 44.2 percet 

religion, and social sciences. About sciences, 43.7 percent with the doct 

very five are men in biological sciences, Between 3 and + of every 10 
ind commerce, geography, mathemat in these fields hold the docto 

| psychology. culture, education, toreivn lang la 


78.1 percent of all ful phy, law, mathematics, and rel 


the average, 

ichers are men. But the employment of about 1 in 4 new English teache 

teachers in 1953-54, with 76.3 percent degree, and fewer than | in 5 do 
en, and in 1954-55, with 75.9 percent ind commerce, engineering, hom« 


men, shows a slight tendency toward th and journalism. Only | in 10 new 
] ] { 


fine arts has attained this level ot 
the tields of most widely advertised short At the other end of the prey 
mathematics—the new teachers without the master 


» 2 7 Tw bial 
Lae percent In psycnoto 


Bibi wv bse 


nce of more women 


physical sciences and 
livision of new teachers closely parallels 


of the total group. Table 21 contains fui than one-third in agriculture, en; 


from only 


details. dustrial and vocational arts, law, ai 
ind health education. In the fields of t] 
Preparation of New Teachers : 

est general shortage among the ditt 


\ question of vital importance is, How well of institutions, physical sciences 
ired are the new teachers being added to matics, new teachers below the mast 
full-time staffs of the colleges and ut level equal 12 


g 3 and 10.7 percent 
sities? The facts shown in Table 19 would = of the new teachers employed it 
indicate the answer, Not very well \ comparison of the prepatr 
ot the academk training of the new with that ot women brings to 
» teachers employed in 1953-54 and in item of information about the 
54-55 shows that their addition does not At the doctor's degree level are 
grade the total corps. of the men but only 13.2 percent of t 
\ comparison of Table 22 and Table 10 At the other extreme are 16.0 px 
ge 138) shows these facts: Of the total men and 26.4 percent of the wo 
time staff in service in 1953-54, 40.5 per the master’s degree. Other detail 
held the doctor’s degree, 20.9 percent sons may be made from the data 
completed the equivalent of at least one a . 
year of preparation beyond the master’s Sources of New Teachers 
gree, 28.2 percent were at the master’s de Another question to 
‘level, and 10.4 percent were below that teachers is, Where do they come ft 
|; of the new full-time teachers employed point it should be noted again 
ring the past two years, only 30.8 percent turnover was not a part of the st 
ld the doctor’s degree, 18.2 percent are one in this bulletin. Many teacher 
shift from one teaching positron 


, , 
¢ asked 


} 


beyond the master’s degree, 32.5 percent 
it the master’s degree level, and 18.5 per- In doing so, they neither create n 
nt are below that level. demand for a teacher; they only transfe1 


*See footnote 1, page 145. 
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' 
one tocati 


} ] | 
fime college umes directiy trom 


le source tron hich a icher syroup Il draws 
Of the 656 institutions reportin: perce! its new 
] i ] ) 

ployment of new teachers in 1953 KC TARA 1.0) percent 


es sie s ' 
154-55, 655 institutions tound it pos I 1 Dusiness occupations 


dentity and report the sources trom Csovernment service 
ese new teachers came, as indicated of the new teachers requit 
3, but only 1.3 percent of 
one-half (51.5 percent) Group VII. Returnees 
s came directly from gradua ‘TV1 nprise only 
percent varies only from 56.2 


to 44.5 tor Group lV. _ 
Ba a Nature of the Unfilled Demand 


service other than regular full-time Earlier in this 


next source of supp 


} 
section if W 
teaching—contributed, on the avera that one aspect of the demand tf 
ercent of the new teachers. But the would not be revealed by the idet 
mong the types of institutions drawing new teachers: positions unfilled 
this source is wide: from 17.1 percent acceptable candidates altho funds 


(;roup LI to 42.2 percent Group 1\ for these positions. Among the 


, 
tter group (teachers colleges) probably institutions, 399 indicated th 


BiSi VW bib ee 


‘its most heavily from elementary 1 positions had 


dary schools. In an NEA Research D 


remained vaca 


ceptable candidates were not 


study reported a year ago* it was found 246 institutions did report 


one 


many teachers college authorities loo filled places in either 1953-54 


favor upon firsthand experience with ‘Table 24 shows the distribution 


1 | 
s of elementary and secondary schor stitutional reports 


among. the 
is a qualification for a full-time college of teaching. No fewer than 


ng position related to the preparation of failed to fill vacancies in’ physi 


entarv- or secondary-school teachers. ‘Uhe Next came 58 in engineering 


that + in 10 of the new teachers in this matics, 37 in education, 


of institution come directly from som«e and commerce. 


kind of educational service would seen While 61.9 1] 


percent of a 


support this earlier finding. ported no unfilled positions 


lescription of 
mal Educ 
54 Re 


23.—SOURCES OF NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS APPOINTED IN 1953-54 
AND IN 1954-55 IN 635 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 





Type of institution 


All Public uni- 
Sources of new teachers insti versities and Nonpublic State Teachers 
tutions land-grant universities colleges colleges 
colleges 1,000 and over 500-999 Und 


jer 500 
3 : 7 


Nonpublic colleges (by enrolment 


9 


ite school 

educational ser, 
than regular 
llege teaching 


occupation 


) 


100.0 
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indidates, only 30.6 perce! t T 
reported. Ot Group II] 46.5 
, 
ed no unfilled iching posit 
L1, +9.0 percent ; of the other ere | 
i/o percent 
lition to the foregoing reports of 


time teaching positions, /U 


were reported unfilled thi 


ve posts 


vailable qualified candidates. Th 


ost frequently reported: deanships, 8; 


nt headships, directors of various 


h as public relations, research, plac 
j 


idmissions, and special service fields 


\ sychologists, > such administrative posts 


strar, purchasing agent, business 


1 ) 
1 librarian, 2U. 


Estimates of Shortages 


[he opinions of reporting officials were 


yy asking this question: During 1953-54 


\ 


a 
154-55, in what fields have you observed 


itest shortage of qualified teachers 


\lost of the reports mentioned more 


a3. indicates the 
field 


percent of all 


field. ‘Table therefore, 
CT ot 


ned, and 


times a teaching was men 
the 


ons which mentioned each field. 


reporting in 
report confirms the widespread belief 
the greatest shortage is in the physical 
ences ; 446, or 69.3 percent, of the reporting 
this fact. Next 
frequency were 187 institutions (29.0 percent 


titutions emphasized 


orting an observed shortage of qualified 


ithematics teachers. Then followed educa 


reported by 16.9 percent of the institu 


ns, and business and commerce, reported 
15.8 percent. Every teaching field was in 

26 (4.0 
stitutions indicated that 
en ol 


observed during the past two years. 


ided, and only percent) of the 


no shortage had 
In eacl he er insti ’ } ical 
in each of the groups of institutions physica 
field of g 


shortage. In Group I, where engineering is a 


ences stood out as the eatest 


jor oftering, it was second, and in Group IV 
lucation was second, but in the other types 


t institutions mathematics was the id 


seco 


] 


‘id of concern. 


Anticipated Future Needs 
\s a further expression of opinion, the re 
rting institutions were asked to indicate the 
iching fields in which they foresee the earliest 
need for expansion of teaching staffs. This 
ok at differs somewhat, in 


future needs 


[1 


5 


3 


porn Tt er phasis trom the 
past two vears 
Lab 6 shows | neurlish 
ences in a virtual tie (48.6 and 4 
>| the institutions, respectively | 


in which greatest expansion 


with social sciences following clos 


matics is fourth in trequency of 


education, business and con 


arts. | 


] 
follows 


and fine arly expansion 


.3 h 
helds was not stressed by iny cor 


number of the reporting institutior 


lhe Various inst 


types of 


somewhat in their views of tTuture Xl 


m oht De ¢ xpected be iuse of 
urric ili n 


Conclusion 


Little Is known about the nat e ¢ 
umount of the demand for teach« 
colleges and universities of the \I 
facts are lacking which, if available, sh 
serve in at least two important way C)ne 
of these facts would be by thx idn trat 
officet as he charts the future co ot 
institution for which he assumes leaders! 
\ second use of facts not now av ible wo 
be by the counselor of students who may ha 


some interest in 


college. And a corollary, of co 


the use by the student himself, part 


preparing ti teachi 


sole af 
data which would indicate to him the natu 
and the probable number of f e opportur 
ties in the warious fields of teach 
The study reported in this bulletin w 

pioneer effort to undergird with factual d 
some of the many estimates of future need 
now being made. ‘The focus was upon the 
demand for full-time teachers during the pa 
two vears. Within the bounds of sha 
definition of a mew teacher, those employed 
during 1953-54 and 1954-55 have been iden 
tified, some of their characterist noted, and 


the sources from which they « 


Also, a subjective evaluation of certain 
cently past, present, and future condit 
has been sought. 

The participation of a subst il ma 
oft degree-granting institutions in this in\ 
tigation would seem to suggest that fa 
presented in this section concerning the 
mands for teachers are a representative pict 


of the nation as a whole. 


iar sw 688k. o4 


un 





IV. The Supply of Teachers 


More vexing, if possible, than the question, 


g, 
How many teachers will we need? are these 
questions: What are the sources of supply, and 
how adequate are they likely to be, year by 
year, for the next decade? 

In the case of the supply of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools, sub- 
stantial answers to these questions are at hand. 
There it is possible to identify a ‘qualified 
candidate” in accordance with legally imposed 
certificate requirements. In actual practice it 
is true, of course, that (a) these requirements 
vary from state to state, and (b) substandard 
(emergency ) the 
number about equal to the difference between 
the number of available qualified candidates 


certificates are issued in 


and the number of classrooms to be staffed. 
Nevertheless, an annual national survey reveals 
in early March the total number expected to 
come from the colleges at the end of the cur- 
rent academic year, and thus become eligible 
to consider the teaching positions (starting the 
following September) which elementary- and 
high-school 
disposed to offer these potential college gradu- 


employing authorities may be 


ates. Such regularly assembled information 
provides employing officials early in the place- 
ment season with an overview of the oncoming 
new supply.' 

But no such clear-cut definition of a qualified 
candidate for college teaching is at hand. 
Every institution enjoys wide latitude in this 
matter.” Eligibility is determined largely by 
the local campus authorities. One college may 
consider as quite acceptable the qualifications 
of a candidate who would be wholly unac- 
ceptable on another campus. Again, desired 
(and acceptable) qualifications vary widely 
from field to field in the same institution. In 
certain fields the doctor’s degree may be a 
“must,” while in other fields the 
degree represents a quite acceptable level of 
preparation. 


master’s 


Table 10, page 138, shows the 
range in the levels of preparation of 
full-time teaching staff in service in 
Table 22, page 148, shows a similar 
the academic attainments of new teac! 
1953-54 1954-5 


range is wide from one type of instit 


ployed during and 
another, and from one field of t 
another, thus showing clearly the la 
uniform standards. And in the abs 
generally accepted standards 
fications—the task of measuring the 
supply would seem to be an imposs 
Table 23, 
one-half (51.5 percent) of the new ¢ 
teachers employed during 1953-54 and 
came directly from graduate schools. |} 


required 


page 149, shows that 


not be assumed, however, that each of 
new teachers was the recipient of an ad 
degree because he came trom graduat 
to a full-time college teaching positi 
may have been anywhere along the lin 
a brief beginning of graduate study 
full completion of doctor’s degree requi: 

Accurate and complete records ar 
able, of course, concerning the nun 
earned degrees conferred each year, 
degree-granting institution and by fi 
study.’ If the number of degrees conf 
were a concise or even a general ind 
of the number of prospective college t 
available (at each acceptable level of pr: 
tion), the employing officials could joi: 
mighty sigh of relief; they would at least 
the quantitative aspects of this, the first s 
of supply. Unfortunately, this is not the 
no meaningful index is available to i 
a relation between the total number of ¢ 
recipients and the number aspiring to ent 
any particular occupation. 

It is widely assumed, of course, that 
60 percent or more of all doctor’s 
recipients enter teaching as a profession. b 


1 The ninth annual National Teacher Supply and Demand Report will be released in March 1956. It will include 
from every college and university in the nation in which students may meet the requirements for the elementary- or 


teaching certificate 
be qualified to accept. This is not to say, 
will actually seek teaching positions 


Members of the Class of 1956 will be identified according to the particular teaching assignments 
of course, that all members of the Class of 1956 who are eligible to teaching 
They probably will distribute themselves among the occupational fields in the 


their immediate predecessors, the Class of 1955, because no important change has occurred during the past year in the 
occupational scene. This would suggest that about two of every three will become teachers in September 1956 


? With only modest limitations imposed upon a few of the publicly controlled institutions. 


® The annual U. S. 


Office of Education report of earned degrees conferred by higher educational institutions 
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even if 
no help to the e1 
t applied to 
needed a teache 
men and 45 wome: 
degree in chemistr1 
6 women who receive 
1954, how many were interes 
tually sought college teaching 
In these physical ld 
of recent graduates 
ng today is probably only a small fraction 
counterparts in certain earlier years 
re actively interested And tl e recent! 
ed conditions responsible for this shift 
upational ambitions of one group 
r's degree recipients may have 


force among the oT iduates in 


l 


The Record of Degrees Conferred 


Despite all these limitations, the year 
record of degrees conferred must 
xamined for possible clues to the future 
tential supply of college teachers. Certain] 
ese records indicate the outside limits of 

le new supply altho they do not take 
nto account the possible changes in the occu 


tional interests ot oradu ites of earl er veal 


] ] 
similar vt limited prepara 


r} 


lentity the possi 
iew the recor 


conterment 


Total Bachelor's Degree S 


LQ. page 138, show 
ill full-time teachers 
had not yet earned 
lable 22, page 148, shor 
the newly employed 


seems Talt Oo assume that most pe 


yroups were on the W 


record of 


conterred in any one 


lave some relation to the number 
ve candidates tor these positior 

icant, however, is the ob 

il number of bachelor’ 

any one yeal has a d 

ot persons enterit 

ind later doctor’s di 
arly following vears. Th 
shown in Table 27 require exan 
Prior to our entrance into Wor 
in 1940—bachelor’s degree reciy 
i total of 186.500. This number f 


in 1944, then steadily climbed t 


1950, and then just as stead 


TABLE 27.—NUMBER OF EARNED BACHELOR'S DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1954 





S. Departme 
ons, Cire 
I Office 
of Educatio Federal Sec 
38 and 1948-50. Washington, D. ¢ 


Bachelor’s degrees conferred 
Men Women 
Number Percent Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 


18 500 
00 R20 
029 

9 343 
429 819 
64,168 
98 


664 
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292,880 in 1954. The 1955 figure, not yet Starting with 109,546 men (58.7 
available, will probably be slightly lower, but the total) in 1940, this number 
increased undergraduate enrolments during 55,876 (44.4 percent) in 1944, rose + 
the past two years point to a steady, but (76.0 percent) in 1950, then fell } 
yradual, increase beginning in 1956. (64.0 percent) in 1954. The total 
The changes in these gross totals, however, women receiving bachelor’s degre 
are probably no more meaningful than are the — other hand, sustained only a little int 
more dramatic changes in the proportion of in its steady climb from 76,954 in 
men within the total, year by year, because 96,157 in 1948. And since that time + 
78.2 percent of all college teachers are men. ber of women bachelor’s degree gra 


TABLE 28.—_NUMBER OF EARNED MASTER’S DEGREES CONFERRED B\ 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1954 





Master’s degrees conferred 
Men Wome 
Number Percent Number 


3 5 


1954 56.823 38.147 é 18,676 
1953 023 989 20,034 
1952 3,587 43,591 ‘ 19,996 
1951 5,132 46,231 18,901 
1950 219 41,237 70.! 16,982 
1949 50,763 35,224 15,539 
1948 417 28,907 : 13,510 
1946 , 209 9 484 . 9,725 
1944 3.414 5,711 7.703 
1942 648 14.179 57.5 10,469 
1940 731 16,508 ' 10,223 
1938 21,628 13,400 2 8,228 


Sources: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Earned Degrees Conferr 
Educational Institutions. Circulars No. 247, 262, 282, 333, 360, 380, and 418. Washington, D. C 
Government Printing Office, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1952, and 1955 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of Higher Education.” Biennial Surv i F 
United States, 1936-38 and 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office 


Superintendent 





TABLE 29.—_NUMBER OF EARNED DOCTOR’S DEGREES CONFERRED 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1954 





Doctor’s degrees conferred 
Men Women 
Number Percent Number Pe 


3 5 


,996 8.181 R15 
. 309 517 792 
683 969 714 
338 664 i 674 
633 5.990 : 643 
050 .528 522 
, 188 3,687 § 501 
966 580 § 386 
305 . 880 f 425 
497 3.036 86.5 461 
290 861 8 429 
932 .502 $30 


Ns oO OO 


> 


NwWwwnee ev 


Sources: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Earned Degrees Con/e 
Educational Institutions. Circulars No. 247, 262, 282, 333, 360, 380, and 418. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent « 
Government Printing Office, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1952, and 1955 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of Higher Education.”’ Biennial Survey of Edu 
United States, 1936-38 and 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1941 
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the extremel lart ing \ > violent fluctu 


lat 
105,000, while the » bachelor’s deg 


s group has ascended 
nlummeted to 187,500 
» of these chanees. both j Total Doctor’s Degrees 
i ; i t 4 ‘ ‘) ifi bs 


a 


in percent of re 1 ” ut wu able »Q) presents the reco 


lle ge teat hers is vel ob § : degree recipients. The sharp d 
loubt these changes will have some ‘riod coincides with the 


th upon the total number of cand higher education activities 


master’s and doctor’s degrees, and 1940 this group totaled 


, ’ 
yution of the annual totals imongy of doctor's degree 


‘ing fields. i ‘rcent from 1940, des 


t t > aster s na 
Total Master’s Degrees oe | 
28 contains much meaningful 1 ‘The wartime low of doctor’s de 
yn concerning the flow of master’ ites was in 1946 whereas the low w 
recipients, year by year. The total in two years earlier in both the 

is 26,731. The low of 13,414 wa bachelor’s « 


in 1944, the same vear as the lov however, that the number of 


legree classes. It 
bachelor’s degree conferments. Th onferments has climbed ste 
is steady to the high of 65,132 i interruption—from the 1946 low 
since which date the decline has been in 1954 whereas the master’s d 
o a total of 56,823 in 1954. The turned down in 1952, and contin 
ition in the percent of men in these annual crease thru 1953 and 1954. Also, the 
ses is shown in Table 28. It seems fair degree total started to fall back in 


issume that this variation was dictated now has a record of four 


conser 


TABLE 30.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF EARNED MASTER’S AND DOCTOR'S 
DEGREES CONFERRED IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, BY FIELD 
OF STUDY, 1953-54 





Master's degrees Doctor's degrees 
General field of study 


Number Percent Number Percent 


3 4 S 


nguage 


U. S. Department 
ul Institutions, 1953-5 
55. Table 2, p. 4-5 
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of decline. The logical question, then, is two- 
fold: What is the lag between bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, on the one hand, and doctor s 
degrees, on the other; how much is the influ- 
ence of total degree conferments at one level 
upon the subsequent total at the next level ? 
In other words, what is the relation between 
total total master’s? 
total total doctor’s? between 
total master’s and total doctor’s degrees con- 
ferred? And how later is this 
influence most likely to be felt ? 


bachelor’s and between 


bachelor’s and 
many years 
These are important questions in any at- 
tempt to weigh the impact upon future annual 
totals of degree candidates of the recent three- 
vear drop of 12.8 percent in master’s degree 
and the four-year drop of 32.5 percent in 
bachelor’s degree recipients. 
Of greater significance than total numbers 
to college and university employing officials 
is the 
among the teaching fields.° 


distribution ot degree candidates 
And of overriding significance is the dis- 
rec ipie nts 
occupational opportunities open to them at 


tribution of degree among the 
the time of graduation. Along with an indi- 
cation of the probable number of doctor’s 
degree recipients each year for the next decade, 
college officials will want to know something 
about the competition for graduates by field 
of study. 


The 1954 Class, by Field of Study 


At this point it is appropriate to look at the 
distribution of the 1954 master’s and doctor’s 
degree classes, according to the fields of teach- 
ing for which they are prepared. The distribu- 
tion is shown in Table 30. 

Among the master’s degree group, almost 
one-half (45.9 percent) are concentrated in 
education; no other field claims more than 
7.4 percent of the total. But the distribution 
is quite different at the doctor's degree level. 
Education is second, with no more than 15.4 
percent, while physical sciences claims almost 
one in five (18.7 percent) of all doctoral candi- 


dates. Social sciences and biological sciences 


together account for almost one 
12.0 percent each. The drop is th 
psychology, with 6.9 percent, and 
with 6.6. percent.® 

‘The comparison of this distri 
most recent class of graduates w 
tribution of full-time 
hardly support the theory that the 
any influence upon the former. In ot 


teaching st 


candidates for advanced degrees seen 
their fields of concentration without 
the prospective opportunities to t 
ticular subject at the college level. (O 
it be said, without knowledge of 
circumstance ?) 


Estimate of Oversupply 


Opinions of reporting officials wi 
by asking these questions: During 1953-54 
1954-55, have vou observed an over 
qualified candidates in any teachin 
so, in what fields? 

Just over one-third (35.7 percent 
re-pondents indicated that no overs 


=e ha 


45.5 percent observed more than 


been observed in any 


supply in social sciences; almost 3 

percent) observed this situation ir 
and about | 
arts and foreign languages. 


in 8 institutions menti 


A comfortable supply of qualified 
candidates was observed by as man) 
percent of the large nonpublic colleges (( 
V)? but by only 23.7 percent of 
colleges (Group VII). Social science 
dates seemed to be plentiful to 54.2 
of the reporting state colleges (Grou 
but to only 30.9 percent of Group | 
arts the range was from 18.4 percent in G 
V to 7.8 percent in Group II. In for 
languages the range was from 19.6 per 
Group II to 3.4 percent in Group IV. | 
details are shown in Table 31. 


The Outlook in General Education 


The major objective of the study rep: 
this bulletin was to assemble factual 


5 A timely illustration of this point is found in the five-year change in the makeun of successive bachelor’s de 
qualified candidates for the teaching of the various high-school subjects. As a whole, this group decreased 40.8 


1950 to 1955, but the range in this decline was from 12.1 
teachers of science 


*It is interesting to note that engineering and English vary only a little in the percent of the total ea 
In contrast, education falls from 45.9 to 15.4 percent; b 


claims at the master’s and at the doctor's degree levels 


jumps from 2.8 to 12.0 percent; physical sciences from 4.2 to 18.7 percent; mathematics from 1.3 to 


* For description of institutions according to group, see Table 1, 


percent in potential teachers of art to 57.0 perce 


h 
> 


5 percent 


page 131. 
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seemed appropriate, however, to request 
sions of opinion on such broad topics as 
shortages and oversupply, and out 
future expansion of staff by field of 
Many other pertinent questions could 

ween raised, but only one more was 
It is related to the growing effort to 
srate broad areas of learning at the under- 
lyate level. Popularly, it is called the gen- 
education movement—the desire of cur- 
builders to extend the well-rounded- 

.s of the education of all undergraduate 


its by the use of teachers who them 
ves have broad, integrated backgrounds of 
mal preparation. Such teachers, it is said, 
perhaps best prepared and most strongly 
tivated to point up the interrelationships 
the various general fields of study. 
npeding this movement, it seems, has been 
lack of qualified teachers in the desired 
mbers. Since this developing situation has 
se relation to the over-all problem of sup 
ind demand, a series of four questions was 
this The attitude of re 
iding officials is indicated in Table 32. 
About 7 10 respondents answered 
Yes to the question, Do feel that the 


veneral education movement in undergraduate 


luded in study. 
of every 
you 


lleges justifies an organized effort by grad 
ite schools to provide doctoral programs of 
than the Such 
firmative responses came from 3 of every 
+in Groups II, IV, and V!. 

On the average, only about | in 3 (33.4 per 


roader traditional nature? 


ent) of the responding institutions actively 
nticipates the addition of teachers to be 
specifically assigned to the development of this 

nd of program. In Group IV (teachers col 
eges), however, about 2 of every 3 (63.2 pet 
cent) expect to do so, while in Group II only 
20.8 percent indicated that such a step is in 
their planning. 

In recent years only about 1 in 4 (27.7 
percent) of the responding institutions has 
een in the market for teachers to be assigned 
) this area. Of these, about 3 in 5 were suc- 


essful in finding satisfactory candidates. 
Conclusion 


During the past two years graduate schools 
were the source of the supply of just over 


full-time 


there is no 


one half ot all 
fortunately, 


new 
establisl 
thru which the future adequacy « 
voir can be measured. While the nu 
— 


degrees granted at each level—bachelor’ 


ters, and doctor’s—are known, these 


are not a concise measure of 
available for teaching positions, eith 
or as a whole. Completion of the 
for an advanced degree does not, 
cate either that the degree rec! 
qualified to become a teacher, o1 
in teaching as an occupation. 
Within the past decade the tota 
of bachelor’s degrees conferred per yeat 
ranged from 125,875 in 1944 up to 433,734 
1950 and back down to 292,880 1954. Th 
percent of men within this group has ranged 
from 43.1 in 1946 up to 76.0 
then back to 64.0 in 1954. 
Total master’s degrees have ranged from 
13,414 in 1944 up to 65,132 in 1951 and bac! 
down to 56,823 in 1954. The percent 
within this 
1944 up to 
1954. 
1 } 


Total doctor’s degrees conferred ha 


] 


1950 


42.4 


and then back to 


group has ranged from 
71.0 in 1951 
67.1 in 
e show: 
a different year-by-year pattern. From a low 
of 1966 in 1946, this number 
without interruption, to a total of 8996 in 


has advanced 


1954. The impact of recent fluctuations in the 
I 


bachelor’s and master’s degree groups upon 


the future production of doctoral candidates is 
not yet known. 
The 


degree recipients in 


and doct 


distribution of master’s 
1954 by fields of 
bears little relation to the distribution of the 
total full-time college and university teach 
ing staff, or to the distribution of new full 
time teachers employed in 1953-54 and 1954 
55, by field of teaching. 

An estimate by employing officials of the 
year;rs indicates 


a comfortable margin in some teaching fields 


oversupply during the past two 


and none in others. 


Institutions t 


In a meaningful number of 


employing officials are not content with the 


traditional pattern of doctoral study as satis 
factory preparation for college teaching, 
ticularly in areas requiring the integra 
subjectmatter fields. 











V. A Look at the Future 


College and university officials everywhere 
know that one of their most difficult tasks of 
the next decade will be to provide a teaching 
staff, adequate both in number and in quality, 
to meet the needs of students who will seek 
admission. Buildings and other physical facili- 
ties must, of course, be provided. The demand 
for special services will expand, and competent 
personnel must be available to assume a greater 
variety of administrative responsibilities. But 
teaching—the classroom program—will _re- 
main the heart of the educational enterprise. 

As 1956 approaches, colleges and universi- 
ties are in an unfavorable position from several 
points of view. First, the rate at which the 
call for their services will expand is yet to be 
determined, but a vast increase in enrolment 
within a decade is foreseen. Second, the prepa- 
ration of the corps of full-time teachers now in 
service does not indicate a full readiness to 
serve adequately the present student body. 
Third, new full-time teachers employed dur- 
ing the past two years tend to pull down rather 
than to up-grade the average level of prepara- 
tion of the whole staff. Fourth, many of the 
institutions have no established method of 
encouraging further preparation by staff mem- 
bers not yet adequately prepared. Fifth, the 
full-time staff now in service is, on the aver- 
age, mature; the median age is 43.1 years; 
as many as 25 percent are beyond 52.5 years 
of age. Replacement, as well as additions, is 
therefore in prospect on a substantial scale. 
Sixth—and surely not least—is the unfavor- 
able position of almost all higher education 
institutions in their ability to compete in the 
open market for the services of the qualified 
persons most desired for classroom teaching. 

But a further handicap to effective plan- 
ning is the lack of needed data—information 
about existing conditions from which future 
trends can be projected and justifiable changes 
made in present practice. 

As an example, what assumptions underlie 
the present utilization of both plant and per- 
sonnel? Is the prevailing student-teacher ratio 
to be maintained? If not, on what objective 
evidence may it be modified, either up or 
down? 


On what basis does the present 
to women rest? What is the natu 
fields of teaching which might us: 
percent of women? 

What factors dictate the distributi: 
total staff among the four profession 
And how are salary levels to be geared | 
ranks? 

To what extent can the use of | 
and temporary teachers be justified? ¢ 
institutions maintaining graduate schoo 
closely relate the use of graduate student 
their instructional programs to the 
tion of future college teachers? 

What constitutes a satisfactory pri 
preparation for college teaching ? What 
sibility rests with the undergraduate 
the graduate school at the master’s 
level? the graduate school at the doct 
gree level ? 

What are the criteria for selective 
sion to preparation for college teachir 
there agreement on these criteria betw 
ministrators of undergraduate colleges 
employers of many beginning teachers 
graduate school faculties? 

Where does (or should) effective 
ment of prospective college teachers 
By whom is it conducted? What facts s! 
be in the hands of the person who undert 
to counsel a student who is or who 
become interested in college teaching? \W 
facts not now available should be assen 
to support and improve the work of the « 
selor? Just what are the arguments in { 
of college teaching? And what is the out 
for strengthening these arguments? 

Almost one-half (48.5 percent) of th 
teachers employed during the past two 
came from sources other than graduate sc! 
More than 1 in 5 (22.2 percent) came f 


other educational work, which indicates t! 


colleges are already drawing substant 
fem 


from high-school staffs. Many college o! 
frankly express a preference for cand 


with successful experience at the high-sch: 
level. But the high schools now face a pe! 


of rapid expansion and their primary so 
of supply of teachers has dwindled st 
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150. Even now they face critical sho 
exactly the same teaching fields—the 
sciences and mathematics is are e 


to plague the colleges. 


high schools everywhere will seek 


ie the improvement of their standari 
states the master’s degree is required 


standard certificate, but even more sig 
is the steady advance in local standards 


nd 


chedules to the professional improve 


more districts are gearing their 


f the teacher. And thus the competition 
superior teacher—the one of proved 

will continue to sharpen. 
very real sense, the entire educational 
is entering upon a new era. Many prob 
be viewed in new dimensions. The 


ist 


Mt 


To an extent seldom if ever equaled 
the public at large are interested in th 
higher education. The fact that the Cor 


of widespread interest in the subject as ; 


1. Public demand for the services 
will continue to mount; expen 
will continue to increase. 

i 2. Public funds will continue to 
by institutions of higher educa 

: 

3, 


higher education is urgently ne 
facilities may be utilized most 
—Council of State Governments. //1 


Chicago: the Council, 1952. p. xii, 





need for research becomes mort 
Many of 


, 
available. 


day the needed bas 


t 


yet 


It has been the ambition of tl 


to plumb only a few of the areas 


A comprehensive investigation 


and demand for college and univers 


¢ 


must be supported by systema 


4 


every campus. And, unfortunate! ny « 
puses are not equipped to compile nee 
data. 

Many college officials, afte1 
data requested in this brief expr 


the intention to compile such rep: 


Such action will lay the groundwi 


; 


10 


meaningful investigations to 


In our history, educators, state official 


' 
itl 


e programs and organization of Ame 
incil of State Governments was directed to 


undertake a study of higher education in the forty-eight states is but one indication 


in important area of state responsibility 


In general terms, the findings of the survey are these: 


provided by institutions of higher education 


hucation 


ditures of institutions of higher e 


supply the major share of income received 


tion. 


Close coordination of the programs and activities of state institutions of 


-eded in order that available resources and 
effectively. 
gher Education in the Forty-Eight States 


4, and 5. 
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HE serious problems which confront higher education 
y yer only foreshadow the even greater problems of the 
years ahead. Accelerating social change, increasing demands 
for world citizenship, pyramiding technological develop- 
ments, greater emphasis upon ethical ideals—all create 
demand for qualities in faculty personnel now too rare on 
college and university campuses. .. . 

If these quantitative and qualitative demands are to be 
met, immediate steps must be taken to give better prepara- 
tion to larger numbers of prospective faculty members; to 
improve the present methods of recruitment, selection, and 
placement of faculty personnel; to develop and expand 
inservice education programs; and to enhance the working 
conditions of all who carry the responsibility for post-high 
school education. 

The task ahead of providing faculty personnel adequate 
for the kind of higher education our Nation requires places 
a tremendous responsibility upon our democracy. That re- 
sponsibility is one which must be borne collectively by 
public and private agencies, by lay and professional citizens, 
by teachers and administrators. Only pooled efforts can 
meet the challenge—the challenge to improve democracy 
by improving higher education.—President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. Staffing Higher Education. Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy, Vol. 4. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, 1947. p. 61, 63. 














